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If  anyone  had  told  us  seven 

Significant  years  ago,  when  the  first  is- 
Increaae  ,  ,  ^ 

sue  of  the  Outlook  for  the 

Blind  was  published,  that  in  so  short  a  time 
the  first  volume  of  the  magazine  would  be 
selling  for  $5.00  instead  of  its  original  price 
of  50  cents,  we  should  have  considered  such  a 
thing  impossible.  During  the  past  few  months, 
however,  we  have  sold  several  complete  sets 
and  the  price  for  the  first  two  volumes  has 
been  $4.00  apiece.  The  first  issues  are  now 
so  scarce  that  we  hereby  announce  that  Vol¬ 
ume  I  will  have  to  be  sold  at  $5.00.  If  there 
are  any  of  our  readers  who  have  back  copies 
that  they  care  to  dispose  of,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  be  notified.  Money,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  measure  of  the  value  of  a  thing,  but  it  is 
indeed  gratifying  that  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  won  such  a  position  that  there  are 
workers  for  the  blind  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  advanced  price  for  back  issues.  The  let¬ 
ters  which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  readers  attest  even  more  effectively  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  back  numbers  the 
position  the  magazine  is  winning  for  itself. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  magazine’s  new  year  begins  with  this 
issue  and  that  many  subscriptions  are  now  due. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  all  those  who  have 
added  something  to  their  annual  subscription 
for  the  publication  fund,  and  hope  that  others 
will  be  prompted  to  do  likewise.  Remember 
that  slowly  but  surely  we  are  building  a 
National  Institution. 


The  Finance  Committee,  in 
Financing  tha  whose  hands  is  placed  the 

Work  of  the  -u-f*  r  .u 

Type  Committee  responsibility  of  raising  the 

$10,000  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
h.is  been  appointed.  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  Chairman;  Mr.  E.  P.  Mor- 
ford,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Bellows, 
of  414  Water  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman  of  the 
Type  Committee,  are  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Fund  Raising  Committee.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  of  Boston; 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Rider,  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  O.  H.  Burritt 
and  John  Cadwalader,  Superintendent  and 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind;  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Ohio; 
Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  School  for  the  Blind;  J.  T,  Hooper,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Schoo]  for  the 
Blind;  L.  E.  Milligan,  Superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  and  O.  W. 
Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  indeed  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  that  such  an  able  financier  as  Mr. 
Migel,  of  New  York,  has  consented  to  take  the 
Chairmanship  of  this  Committee.  Up  to  May 
1st,  the  Committee  had  raised  over  $6,200.  An 
appeal  is  being  sent  to  those  whom  the  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  interest  in  raising  the  bal¬ 
ance,  and  we  hope  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  be  prompted  to  make  some  contribu¬ 
tion,  however  modest  it  may  be,  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  work.  Checks  should  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Bellows  and  sent  to  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel,  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Membars  of  tho  i,  t- 

....  _  Uniform  Type  Committee 

Uniform  Typo  ,  .  i  » 

Committoo  become  so  general  that 

at  the  urgent  request  of  sev¬ 

eral  of  our  readers  we  have  secured  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  faithfully  and  so  patiently  carrying 
forward  this  important  work.  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
and  women  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  will  be  almost  universally 
conceded  by  all  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee.  That 
these  devoted  workers  are  blind  not  only  de¬ 
tracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  work  of 
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the  Committee,  but  gives  it  added  force  and 
weight.  The  Committee  has  shown  in  many 
ways  its  ability  to  cope  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  blind.  Wherever  sight  has  been 
needed  for  greater  accuracy  in  the  tests  that 
have  been  given  the  Committee  has  made  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  sighted  assistance.  That  the  work 
of  the  Committee  so  far  has  stood  the  test  of 
discussion  and  criticism  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  critic  has  been  able  to  find  a  seri¬ 
ously  vulnerable  point  in  the  tests  that  have 
been  prepared.  That  no  critic  has  prepared 
tests  of  superior  value  is  splendid  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  has 
prepared  the  tests  which  have  been  used. 

The  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  capable  men  and 
women  who  are  so  effectively  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  fundamental  principles  which  must 
underlie  the  embossed  type  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  ideal  to  stand  the  test  of  use 
by  the  blind  of  future  generations. 

it 

“Why  do  you  use  so  many 

reprints  in  the  Outlook  for 

THE  Blind?  we  have  been 
asked  several  times.  The  answer  is  two- .’old. 

In  the  first  place  we  believe  that  the  reprints 
embody  such  valuable  information  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  magazine  to  use  them.  Secondly, 
so  long  as  our  financial  resources  are  so  mea¬ 
ger,  we  are  obliged  to  practice  economy  all 
along  the  line;  and  by  using  reprints  we  can 
give  our  readers  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
valuable  material  with  the  funds  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  So  long  as  the  magazine  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  afford  to  make  no  payment  for  con¬ 
tributed  articles,  it  has  to  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  data  that  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  care  for  reports  or  papers  for 
various  organizations  or  for  other  magazines. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  this  publication 
since  its  inception  to  bind  in  all  reports  and 
other  material,  relevant  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  magazine  was  founded,  which  would 
seem  to  have  historical  value.  To  put  it  in 
another  way, — it  has  been  our  aim  to  make 
the  magazine  an  up-to-date  text  book,  in  which 
can  be  found  “the  last  word’’  relative  to  any 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Some  of  our  subscribers  have 
told  us  that  the  magazine  is  to  them  a  con¬ 


stant  source  of  information.  subscriber  in  a 
foreign  land  reminds  us  that  except  for  it  he 
would  never  see  the  reports  which  we  have 
used  as  reprints. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  few  people  in 
our  days  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  report 
of  any  kind.  When  the  same  material  which  is 
prepared  for  a  report  appears  in  a  publication, 
it  is  much  more  frequently  read.  We  were 
not  a  little  amused  a  short  time  ago  to  learn 
from  the  author  of  one  of  our  reprints  that  he 
had  been  complimented  by  a  member  of  his 
Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  article,  and  the 
gentleman  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  material  which  he  had  read  with  such 
pleasure  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors. 

Until  we  have  an  endowment  for  this  maga¬ 
zine  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  for  researches 
such  as  appear  in  reports,  or  until  our  readers 
indicate  their  desire  not  to  have  us  use  them, 
we  shall  continue  to  use  reprints  generously. 
.At  the  present  time  we  believe  them  to  be  of 
value  to  us  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
quality  and  economy. 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 


Friends  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world 
mourn  the  loss  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  who 
passed  away  February  13,  1914,  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  short  illness.  A  memorial 
service  is  to  be  held  soon  in  Philadelphia  and 
we  are  planning  to  print  in  our  July  issue  some 
of  the  tributes  that  will  be  paid  to  this  inde¬ 
fatigable  friend  of  the  sightless.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  splendid  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  number,  giving  an  account 
of  the  printing  plant  of  the  Moon  Society,  but 
they  may  not  know  that  that  was  practically 
the  last  public  statement  with  which  Dr.  Moon 
was  concerned.  For  a  long  time  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  sister  had  promised  to  let  us  have  illus¬ 
trations  showing  the  interesting  work  which 
is  being  done  in  the  Brighton  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  from  which  books  in  the  Moon  Type 
go  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  are  glad 
that  Dr.  Moon  left  us  such  a  valuable  record 
in  the  files  of  this  magazine.  Those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Robert  Moon  realize 
that  no  kinder  spirited  man  devoted  his  life  to 
the  blind.  While  Dr.  Moon  was  always  firm 
in  his  convictions  with  regard  to  methods  of 
work,  he  was  charitable  toward  all  and  did 
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everything  in  his  power  to  be  considerate  and 
helpful. 

Dr.  Moon  may  well  be  tei'med  the  pioneer  of 
Home  Teaching  in  the  United  States.  He 
faithfully  carried  forward  the  standard  raised 
by  his  father.  Dr.  Moon  was  indeed  the 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire. 


1915  Conference 
of  A.  A.  I.  B. 
and  A.  A.  W.  B. 


Superintendent  Milligan,  of 
the  California  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  meetings 
of  the  two  national  organizations  which  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind.  A  joint  conference  is  not 
being  planned,  but  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  first  oi'ganization  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  meeting  of  the  other  organization.  There 
will  be  no  overlapping  of  discussions,  as  the 
programs  will  be  worked  out  so  that  the 
topics  of  vital  interest  to  those  connected  with 
schools  for  the  blind  will  be  discussed  during 
the  meetings  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  and  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  the  adult  blind  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness  will  be  considered  by  the  A.A.W.B. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  large  majority  of 
those  in  each  group  are  equally  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  both  conventions.  Supt.  Milli¬ 
gan  has  announced  that  he  will  entertain  the 
delegates  who  are  attending  these  conferences 
the  week  beginning  June  28,  1915. 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


The  Washington  Conference  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  which  met  at  the  Capitol,  in  April, 
will  be  remembered  for  two  reasons;  First, 
its  spontaneity,  and,  second,  its  splendid  spirit 
of  “get-together.” 

About  a  year  ago  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  proposed  a  conference  of  Commis¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind,  the  idea  being  that  a  small 
group  of  executives  might  come  together  and 
“compare  notes.”  At  the  Jacksonville  A.  A.  W. 
B.  Convention  those  who  were  approached 
about  a  1914  “Conference  of  Commissions” 
were  not  very  favorably  inclined  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  dropped  until  February  1914  when  the 
Ohio  Commission  sent  out  a  questionaire  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Washington  Conference  to  leaders 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  response  to  this 


was  so  prompt  and  cordial  that  a  convention 
was  called  and  in  a  little  more  than  two 
months  the  meeting  took  place. 

Delegates  came  from  states  as  distant  as 
Texas  and  Nova  Scotia,  Wisconsin  and 
Georgia — in  all,  fully  seventy  earnest  men  and 
women  were  present.  Indeed,  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  wonderful  growth  in  interest  in 
the  problems  connected  with  aiding  the  adult 
blind  and  preventing  blindness.  Those  who 
were  present  assure  us  that  the  meetings  were 
very  enjoyable  and  most  helpful  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Ohio  Commission  has  re-, 
ceived  many  letters  of  appreciation  for  calling 
this  informal  conference.  That  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  willing  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
upon  such  short  notice  and  confer  so  happily 
is  most  encouraging,  and  striking  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  is  growing 
among  workers  for  the  blind.  That  this  is  so 
is  unquestionably  largely  due  to  the  meetings 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Washington  program  follows,  a  report 
of  the  conference  will  apepar  in  the  July  issue. 

Thursday,  April  16 
12:15 — “Get-together”  luncheon. 

2  ;00 — President  Wilson  welcomes,  at  the 
White  House,  the  delegates  to  the 
first  conference  of  workers  for  the 
blind  to  meet  in  Washington. 

3 :00 — Visit  to  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

First  Session,  3:30 
Presiding  Officer 
Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Topic:  The  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Brief  Reports  from: 

Massachusetts,  by  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  Gen¬ 
eral  Supt.,  Mass.  Commission  for  the 
Blind; 

New  York,  by  Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blar- 
com.  Executive  Sec’y,  N.  Y.  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 

Ohio,  by  Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Field 
Sec’yi  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 

Maryland,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll,  Sec’y.  Mary¬ 
land  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 
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Second  Session,  Open  Meeting 
Washington  Public  Library  Hall,  8  p.  m. 
Presiding  Officer 

Hon.  T.  P.  Gore,  United  States  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Prayer:  The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D., 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Purpose  of  this  Conference, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  President,  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

What  the  National  Government  is  doing  for  the 
blind  and  what  more  it  ought  to  do, 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Supt.,  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
What  Canada  is  doing  for  its  blind. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Supt.,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Efforts  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  tactile 
print  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world, 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Principal,  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  also  Construc¬ 
tion  Agent  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Report  of  success  in  raising  funds  to  finance 
the  investigation  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee, 

M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Type  Fund  Committee. 

Illustrated  survey  of  recent  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States. 

(Many  of  the  lantern  slides  which  will  be 
used  have  been  prepared  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Blind  which 
meets  in  London  in  June.) 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Executive  Sec’y, 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Friday,  .\pril  17 
MORNING 

Third  Session,  9:30  to  12:30 
Presiding  Officer 
Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Topic  i  Recent  state  wide  organization  and 
work  for  the  adult  blind. 

Brief  reports  will  be  given  by  those  actively 
engaged  in  this  work,  and  will  include  a 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  work  for  the  blind  who  live  in  their 
own  homes  and  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
such  home  industries. 


AFTERNOON 

Conference  Luncheon 

During  the  afternoon  the  delegates  will  visit 
the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  (immediately  after 
this  the  Conference  photograph  will  be 
taken),  the  Capitol,  the  Washington  Home 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind. 

FRIDAY  EVENING 
Fourth  Session,  8 :00 

Presiding  Officer 
Commissioner  Herbert  L.  Satterlee 
N.  Y.  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Topic:  Problems  relating  to  the  employment 
and  support  of  the  blind. 

During  this  session  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  discussed:  How  can  the 
blind  be  profitably  employed  all  the  year 
without  costing  the  state  “dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar”?  Which  is  more  economical — carry^ 
ing  the  blind  to  the  work  or  the  work  to 
the  blind?  What  shall  be  done  about  the 
blind  mendicant?  If  direct  financial  aid  is 
to  be  given  to  the  blind,  what  is  the  best 
method  of  disbursing  the  relief?  Work¬ 
shop  problems. 

Saturday,  .•Kpril  18 
MORNING 

Fifth  Session,  9  :30  to  12  :30 

Presiding  Officer 
Superintendent  Thos.  S.  McAloney 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
Topic:  What  should  be  the  training  of  those 
pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind  who  show 
no  ability  to  follow  successfully  a  higher 
educational  or  musical  career,  and  at  what 
age  should  such  training  be  begun?  What 
is  to  be  done  for  the  feeble-minded  blind? 

F'arewell  Luncheon 

St 

1914  LONDON  CONFERENCE 

Before  our  next  issue  appears  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  the  Blind  will  have  be¬ 
come  history.  The  program  is  given  below : 

Wednesday,  June  17 

EVENING 

Special  Service  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church.  Smith  Square,  Westminster,  con¬ 
ducted  by  blind  clergy,  organist,  and  choir, 
or  choristers  trained  by  blind  choirmas- 
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ters.  Preacher :  The  Rev.*  C.  E.  Bolam 
(Lincoln).  Organist:  W.  Wolstenholnie, 
Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon),  London. 

Thursday,  June  18 

MORNING 

Opening  of  Conference  and  Exhibition  by  Her 
Royal  Highness  The  Princess  Louise. 

AFTERNOON 

“The  Work  of  the  Unions  of  Societies  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales :  their  history 
and  possible  Developments,”  Paper  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson  (London). 

“How  to  Improve  the  .Attitude  of  the  Public 
towards  the  Employment  of  the  Blind,” 
and  “Legislation  (past  or  impending)  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind,”  Paper  by  Sir  Robert 
Ellis  Cunliffe. 

Friday,  June  19 

MORNING 

Presentation  of  the  Reports  of  Sub-Commit¬ 
tees. 

“How  to  deal  with  the  Incompetent  Blind,” 
Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth  (Man¬ 
chester). 

AFTERNOON 

“Pianoforte  Tuning,  an  occupation  for  the 
Blind,  and  how  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
successful,”  Paper  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton* 
(Montreal). 

EVENING 

Concert  by  blind  performers  (including  some 
works  of  blind  composers),  at  the  .Eolian 
Hall,  \ew  Bond  Street,  W. 

Saturday,  June  20 

MORNING 

“Braille  and  its  Modiheations,”  Paper  by  a 
representative  of  the  .Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  Paris. 

“Work  for  the  Blind  in  .Australia,”  Papers  by 
delegates. 

AFTERNOON 

Garden  Party  at  the  Royal  Xormal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood. 

Sunday,  June  21 

MORNING 

Service  at  Westminster  .Abbey.  Preacher  the 
Rev  Canon  Gedge,*  Vicar  of  Gravesend. 

AFTERNOON 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  Canon  .Alex¬ 
ander  will  make  special  reference  to  the 
Blind  in  his  sermon,  and  seats  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  members  of  the  Conference. 


EVENING 

Westminster  Abbey.  Preacher  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
R.  Marston,*  M..A. 

(Blind  clergy  and  organists  will  officiate  in 
various  places  of  worship  in  London;  full 
details  will  be  published  in  the  Handbook.) 

Monday,  June  22 

MORNING 

“The  Elementary  Education  of  the  Blind,” 
Paper  by  Lady  Campbell. 

AFTERNOON 

Visits  to  Institutions,  etc.,  for  the  Blind  ,in 
London. 

EVENING 

Short  papers  on  various  topics  such  as  Mas¬ 
sage,  Scouting,  Salesmanship,  etc. 

Tuesday,  June  23 

MORNING 

“Blindness  in  Adult  Life;  (a)  the  totally- 
blind;  (b)  the  partially-blind,”  Paper  by 
Mr.  M.  Priestley  (Bradford). 

Election  of  Committees. 

AFTERNOON 

“Work  for  the  Blind  in  Russia,”  Paper  by  M. 
J.  Koloubovsky,  Delegate  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  St.  Petersburg. 

“Work  for  the  Blind  in  Denmark,”  Paper  by 
M.  .A.  F.  Wiberg  (Copenhagen). 

EVENING  J  . 

Play,  entitled  “A  Wise  Eccentricity,”  by^.Mr. 
Siddall,*  acted  by  blind  performers. 

Lantern  Lecture,  “Tendencies  in  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  .America  in  the  20th  Century,”  Ijy 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  (Columbus,  Ohi<^, 
and  Olin  H.  Burritt  (  Philadelphia,  Pa.j,.j, 

.  Wednesday,  June  24 

MORNING 

“Sight-saving  and  Light  through  Work  for.tjie 
Blind,”  Paper  by  Miss  Winifred  I^lt 
(New  A’ork). 

“The  Partially-Blind  and  the  Myopes,”  Paper 
by  Mr.  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.RC.fe., 
(London). 

AFTERNOON 

“The  Education  and  .After-care  of  the  Blin^d- 
deaf,”  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  (Edin¬ 
burgh  ) . 

“Esperanto  for  the  Blind,”  Paper  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Merrick.*  The  discussion  will  be  open¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  H.  Bolingbroke  Mudie,  the 
President  of  the  British  Esperanto  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Gosing  address  by  the  Chairman. 

*  The  asterisk  denotes  blindness. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HARRIET  REES  CURTIS 


Few  workers  for  the  blind  made  a  more  pro¬ 
found  impression  upon  their  associates  than 
Harriet  Rees  Curtis.  Those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  met  and  heard  her  at  con¬ 
ferences  of  those  interested  in  helping  the 
sightless  will  never  forget  her  optimism  and 
boundless  enthusiasm. 

“Don’t  let  it  make  any  difference,”  which 
referred  to  the  education  of  a  blind  child,  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Rees,  as  she  was 
then,  before  the  First  International  Congress 
of  Mothers,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1908,*  gives  an  insight  into  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  this  indefatigable  woman.  She  al¬ 
ways  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things  and 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  inspiring 
in  those  associated  with  her,  either  as  stu¬ 
dents  or  fellow-workers,  a  similar  point  of 
view. 

Miss  Rees’s  girlhood  was  spent  in  Illinois. 
Her  energj',  even  as  a  young  woman,  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  the  fact  that  she  graduated  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Sugar  Grove,  Illi¬ 
nois,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  the  follow¬ 
ing  nine  years  she  taught  in  the  public  schools 
in  Oswego,  Plano,  Aurora,  and  Sugar  Grove, 
Ill. 

Then,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  friends, 
“drawn  to  it  by  her  fine  spirit  of  sympathy,” 
she  took  up  work  for  the  blind,  gaining  her 
first  experience  in  this  new  field  at  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville, 
where  she  taught  for  a  year.  She  next  went 
for  two  years  to  the  Colorado  Institution,  but 
even  so  early  in  her  interest  in  the  blind  her 
tireless  energy-  had  led  her  to  look  up  in  re¬ 
ports  and  other  documents  all  that  she  could 
learn  about  those  who  had  lost  their  sight.  In 
this  study  she  learned  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  5,000  miles  was  not  the  slightest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  de¬ 
sire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
nsed  in  that  institution. 

The  following  quotation  taken  from  the 
paper  mentioned  above  shows  what  the  two 
years  spent  in  England  meant  to  Miss  Rees : 

“Dr.  (now  Sir  Francis)  Campbell  believes  in 
himself,  and  he  believes  in  his  blind  people, 
and  he  believes  in  the  seeing  world  where  his 

•C£.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  V'ol.  II,  p.  124. 


blind  people  are  going  to  make  their  way  later 
on.  When  he  was  poor  and  friendless  and 
alone  in  England,  forty  years  ago,  he  made 
his  courageous  voice  heard,  and  he  was  list¬ 
ened  to — yes,  and  they  have  gone  on  listening 
to  him  ever  since. 

“The  wonderful  thing  about  the  Doctor  is 
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not  so  much  that  that  fire  of  enthusiasm  in 
him  seems  never  to  grow  dim,  as  that  he  can 
communicate  it  to  what  looks  so  many  times 
like  hopeless  material.  I’ve  seen  him  take  the 
veriest  clod  of  a  boy,  one  that  all  his  teachers 
with  all  their  eyes  could  see  no  good  in,  and 
lo!  after  a  few  years  that  clod  is  a  finished 
organist,  going  back  to  his  home  to  be  a  power 
in  the  community,  and  to  be  what  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  he  never  would  have  been  had  not  blind¬ 
ness  and  Dr.  Campbell  made  him  over.  I  don’t 
know  how  the  Doctor  <|oes  it,  but  he  puts 
something  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
pupils  there  at  the  old  college  that  makes  for 
success.  They  dare  not  fail.  The  Doctor  be¬ 
lieves  in  them.  They  must  make  good — and 
they  do,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them. 
Think  of  it!” 
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What  Miss  Rtes  wrote  about  that  blind  man 
whose  devoted  admirer  she  has  been  ever  since 
teaching  in  his  school  might  almost  be  said 
of  her. 

“Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her,” 
write  two  of  her  fellow  teachers  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  “either  as  friend  or  teacher, 
will  never  cease  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
frank  womanly  character  and  strong  personal¬ 
ity.  Her  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  it 
was  that  which  made  her  teaching,  not  only  a 
success,  but  a  perfect  delight.  To  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  her  pupils,  her 
bright,  sunny  disposition,  ready  wit  and  keen 
sense  of  humor,  together  with  a  remarkable 
memory,  furnished  her  with  such  a  store  of 
jokes  and  anecdotes  that  she  could  entertain 
and  amuse  her  friends  for  any  length  of  time. 

“There  was,  however,  another  side  to  her  na¬ 
ture,  and  those  who  knew’  her  best  could  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  depth  and  purity  of  her  faith  and  to 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her  thoughts  upon 
spiritual  matters.  She  was  so  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  that  she  found  room,  in  her  great 
warm  heart,  for  all  who  needed  help  or  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  daily  struggle  with  life.” 

Lady  Campbell,  when  writing  to  us  recently, 
says:  “It  was  with  a  feeling  of  keen  personal 
loss  that  we  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Rees  Curtis,  .^s  a  member 
of  our  staff,  she  won  the  love  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Her  enthusiasm,  her  resourcefulness 
and  her  quick  perception  made  her  an  ideal 
teacher  for  blind  children.  And  when  once 
she  became  interested  in  their  education,  her 
desire  to  help  them  and  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  never  ceased.  In  her  last 
letter,  written  when  she  was  weakened  by  ill¬ 
ness,  and  o’ten  suffering  severe  pain,  she  told 
us  of  the  joy  with  which  she  had  used  her  pen 
to  furnish  information,  “a  volume”  she  phrased 
it,  to  an  inquirer  who  was  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  a  distant  state. 
Her  memory  will  be  treasured  by  all  who 
knew  her  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.” 

In  1897  Miss  Rees  returned  to  America  and 
for  four  years  continued  her  work  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville.  From  1901  to  1908  she 
was  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  teaching  Miss 
Rees  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  and  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  James  C.  Jones,  the  then  President  of 


the  Missouri  School,  founded  the  Scotoic  .\id 
Society  of  Missouri,  of  which  she  became  Sec¬ 
retary.  During  this  same  period  this  tireless 
worker,  in  addition  to  her  many  other  duties, 
assisted  one  of  her  former  pupils  to  complete 
the  law  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School. 
So  familiar  had  she  become  with  the  subject 
that  she  determined  to  fulfill  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  for  her  own  degree,  which  she 
took  the  following  year. 

Upon  her  marriage  to  Mr.  William  S.  Curtis 
in  1909,  she  resigned  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Scotoic  Aid  Society,  which  then  became 
dormant  until  1911,  when  friends  of  the  blind 
came  together  and  organized  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Though  having  retired  to  private  life,  Mrs. 
Curtis  kept  in  touch  with  work  for  the  blirtd 
even  to  the  extent  of  inviting  to  her  delightful 
summer  home  on  Lake  Michigan  the  blind  and 
workers  for  the  blind  in  whom  she  was  in¬ 
terested. 

For  more  than  a  year  before  her  death  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  an  invalid,  but  even  in  her  sick¬ 
room  she  could  not  forget  those  to  whom  she 
had  given  so  generously  of  herself. 

She  felt  that  the  blind  ought  to  have  mate¬ 
rial  for  relaxation  as  well  as  for  study,  and 
she  had  a  quaint  interest  in  and  a  rare  faculty 
for  discovering  nonsense  verses  and  limericks 
which  she  put  to  use  in  compiling  a  “Nonsense 
Anthology”  which  Director  Edward  E.  Alien 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
published  in  Braille. 

In  closing  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  in 
full  the  tribute  paid  to  this  earnest  worker  for 
the  blind  by  one  of  St.  Louis’  foremost  citizens, 
the  Hon.  James  C.  Jones: 

St.  Louis,  March  9,  1914. 
“In  th  recent  death  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Curtis 
(formerly  Miss  Harriet  Rees)  the  blind,  and 
the  friends  of  the  blind  interested  in  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  anxious  for  the  development  of  their 
largest  efficiency,  have  lost  a  most  earnest,  de¬ 
voted,  capable  and  enthusiastic  helper. 

“For  a  number  of  years,  as  President  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  later  in  the  several  efforts 
made  by  our  people  to  aid  the  graduates  of  the 
school  in  their  after  life,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
observe  her  work. 

“To  a  liberal  education,  she  added  a  large  in- 
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stitutional  experience  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  was  thus  thoroughly  equipped 
technically  for  the  tasks  which  she  assumed. 
But  above  and  beyond  these  she  brought  to  her 
work  the  most  wonderfully  persistent  and  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  breathe 
into  her  students  that  joy  in  their  work  and 
their  achievements  which  is  the  teacher’s  great¬ 
est  gift.  Impatient  of  mediocrity  either  in 
teacher  or  pupil,  insistent  always  that  the 
teacher  must  progress  if  the  student  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  advance — always  an  earnest  seeker 
for  the  newer  and  more  effective  methods,  she 
is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind. 

“Nor  did  her  efforts  stop  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  larger  field  of  furnishing  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  adult  blind,  the  important 
work  that  is  still  undone,  still  so  sadly  neg¬ 
lected,  of  providing  those  who  had  received 
the  school’s  diploma  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
what  they  had  learned,  she  was  ever  foremost 
and  a  leader  of,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to, 
those  who  longed  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 

“As  an  instance  of  her  impatience  with  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  of  our  otherwise  public 
spirited  and  philanthropic  citizens  and  of  their 
lack  of  organization  to  do  the  work  that  cried 
aloud  for  just  a  little  help,  I  well  recall  how 
for  several  years  she  took  upon  herself,  while 
parrying  on  her  regular  work  as  Principal 
Teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  guide  a 
blind  graduate  of  that  institution  through  a 
three  years’  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  where  lending  her  eyes  and  reading 
alpud  the  texts  which  must  be  learned  and 
guiding  by  oral  discussion  and  explanation 
through  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  the  law, 
she  not  only  enabled  her  charge  to  graduate 
well  up  in  the  class  of  seeing  students,  but  in 
teaching  she  also  taught  herself  and  likewise 
graduated  one  year  later. 

,  “Charitable  always,  and  in  the  broader  sense 
of  devoting  her  life  to  the  welfare  of  others 
and  seeking  ever  to  advance  those  handicapped 
by  misfortune  she  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as 
an  altruist  and  a  philanthropist  and,  what  is 
letter  than  either  of  these,  as  a  great  and  good 
teacher. 

“In  her  death  not  only  have  the  blind  lost  a 
devoted,  divinely  inspired  friend  and  helper, 
but  the  public  and  those  who  wish  and  work 


for  better  things  for  our  defectives  have  also 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  and  it  will  be  long,  I 
fear,  before  we  find  her  like  again.” 

Although  the  above  tribute  from  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  fitting  close  to  this  memorial,  some  fur¬ 
ther  statement  concerning  the  law  student  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  him  may  well  be  made,  especially 
as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  exists  distinctly 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  blind  to 
feel  they  may  have  an  active  place  in  the  world. 
The  young  man  completed  his  law  course  and 
after  returning  to  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Mis¬ 
souri,  he  was  shortly  elected  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  for  his  county  and  rendered  such  good 
service  that  he  was  re-elected.  His  example  is 
to  the  effect,  not  that  many  blind  persons 
should  undertake  the  study  of  law  with  a  view 
to  practice,  but  to  show  that  the  blind  cer¬ 
tainly  have  an  outlook  if  any  one  of  them  can 
succeed  in  such  an  arduous  undertaking  as  his. 
The  following  letter  from  him  contains  his  own 
recognition  of  what  the  subject  of  this  tribute 
did  for  him; 

Leb.xnon,  Mo.,  March  12,  1914. 
ft'.  S.  Curtis,  Dean,  Washington  University 

Lav.'  School  {St.  Louis  Law  School),  St. 

Louis,  Mo. : 

De.\r  De.\n  Curtis — With  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  Thursday,  came  the  realization  that 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  from 
friends  there,  for  it  was  then  that  I  first  learned 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis. 

I  first  knew  Mrs.  Curtis  when  in  the  high 
school  department  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  was  she,  as  principal  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  who  gave  to  my  class  its  motto: 

“We  will  find  a  way,  or  make  it.” 

This  was  the  spirit  of  her  work  for  the 
blind.  In  her  philosophy  of  life,  there  was  no 
room  for  failure;  obstacles  might  impede,  but 
never  thwart.  She  understood,  as  others  are 
coming  to  understand,  that  sympathy  alone  will 
never  solve  the  problem,  that  opportunity 
means  far  more. 

It  was  her  kindly  interest,  and  unfailing  op¬ 
timism  that  gave  me  courage  to  attempt  the 
law’  course,  and  it  was  her  constant  and  cheer¬ 
ful  assistance,  which  made  the  completion  of 
that  course  possible. 

To  her  I  owe  my  brighter,  broader  view  of 
life,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  misfortune  in  the 
feeling  of  having  a  part,  and  a  place  in  the 
world. 

With  kind  regards  and  deep  sympathy,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ho.mer  D.wenport. 


The  problem  presented  to  the  architect  was 
a  complete  group  of  new  buildings  for  the 
two  departments  of  the  Institution  previously 
housed  in  two  separate  groups,  one  in  South 
Boston  and  one  in  Jamaica  Plain.  There  were 
three  main  divisions  of  the  problem:  first,  the 
upper  school ;  second,  the  lower  school ;  and 
third,  the  buildings  common  to  both.  The  up¬ 
per  school  required  accommodation  for  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  demanding  three 
separate  units:  first,  the  school  and  adminis¬ 
tration  building ;  second,  the  living  quarters  for 

•Reprinted  from  The  Briekbmider,  July,  1913, 


the  girls ;  and  third,  the  living  quarters  for  the 
boys.  The  lower  school  required  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  living  quarters  and  school  rooms 
in  close  relation  to  each  other  and  with  tw« 
general  meeting  rooms  in  addition.  The  buiM- 
ings  to  serve  both  these  branches  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  were  to  consist  of  a  Director’s  House,  it 
smalt  hospital  and  dispensary  building,  and  the 
power  plant. 

The  principle  governing  the  housing  of  the 
children  was  a  very  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  scheme  of  the  plan.  In  other  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  kind,  as  for  instance  at  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  the  dormitory  plan  was  adopted  and 
there  the  school  departments  as  well  as  the  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  were  grouped  under  a  single  roof. 
Here  the  cottage  system  was  adopted  as  the 
underlying  principle  and  this  involved  subdi¬ 
viding  the  children  into  relatively  small  groups, 
giving  to  each  group  an  independent,  complete 
cottage  with  its  bedrooms,  living  rooms,  dining 
room,  and  service,  and  tending  to  create  as 
much  as  possible  the  quality  of  the  home.  In 
the  upper  school  there  are  four  cottages  for  the 
girls  and  four  cottages  for  the  boys,  each  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty  pupils  with  a  matron, 
three  or  four  teachers,  and  the  necessary  ser¬ 
vants,  the  latter  reduced  to  a  minimum  since 
the  children  are  called  upon  to  do  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  daily  work  for  themselves, 
such  as  keeping  their  rooms,  and  in  keeping 
their  cottage  clean.  The  lower  school  consists 
of  four  cottages  with  about  thirty  younger  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  cottage,  with  their  attendant 
teachers  and  a  larger  complement  of  servants 
since  the  younger  children  do  less  of  the  house¬ 
work.  In  the  upper  school  these  cottages  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  school  building, 
while,  as  noted  above,  in  the  lower  school  the 
living  quarters  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
school  rooms. 

Another  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  plan  was  the  necessity  for  the  segregation 
o'  the  sexes.  In  the  lower  school  the  two 
cottages  for  the  boys  and  the  two  for  girls  are 
practically  independent.  In  the  upper  school, 
the  girls  and  boys  each  have  direct  access  from 
their  cottages  to  thtir  respective  portions  of 
the  school  building.  Further  than  this,  within 
the  school  building  itself,  the  school  rooms  for 
the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  completely  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  common  rooms,  such  as  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  main  assembly  room,  the  smaller 
morning  assembly  room,  and  the  swimming 
pool  and  gymnasium,  so  located  as  to  give  ac¬ 
cess  for  the  boys  and  girls  without  any  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  line  of  approach.  Separate  play¬ 
grounds  have  been  provided  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  adjacent  to  their  respective  cottages 
in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  schools;  and 
again  the  Hospital  with  its  dispensary  is  so 
located  as  to  give  independent  approaches  for 
the  boys  and  girls  to  their  two  entrances  to  the 
dispensary,  as  well  as  independent  entrances  to 
the  four  isolation  wards. 

The  Director’s  House  had  of  necessity  to  be 


in  close  contact  with  the  various  units,  and 
still  give  him  some  degree  of  isolation  for  his 
family  life.  The  power  house,  housing  all  the 
domestic  services  for  the  complete  Institution 
so  far  as  main  supplies  are  concerned,  had  to 
be  so  located  as  to  serve  readily,  through  a 
tunnd  system,  all  the  independent  cottages 
with  their  daily  needs,  and  also  fulfil  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  domestic  engineering  serv¬ 
ices.  The  power  house  contains  a  refrigerating 
plant  and  cold  storage  rooms;  opportunity  for 
the  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all  sup¬ 
plies;  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  carpenter  shop, 
laundry  rooms,  bake  shop,  and  living  accom¬ 
modations  for  about  fourteen  men.  It  also 
houses  the  “Howe  Memorial”  printing  plant, 
which  serves  not  alone  this  Institution,  but 
other  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and 
indeed  the  world  to  a  certain  extent  as  well. 

The  site  of  the  Institution  comprises  a  forty- 
acre  lot  in  Watertown,  bordering  on  the 
Charles  River.  It  is  very  largely  level,  sloping 
off  towards  the  river,  with  steep  banks  and  ter¬ 
races  which  swing  back  to  form  a  small  valley 
near  the  middle  of  the  boundary  line.  An  ex¬ 
isting  driveway,  bordered  by  splendid  trees  for 
half  its  length,  has  been  used  as  an  approach 
from  the  west.  Along  the  west  boundary  a 
fine  row  of  lindens  screen  the  lot  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  dwellings,  and  there  are  as  well  several 
small  orchards,  .^n  attractive  feature  is  a 
small  natural  pond  near  the  middle  of  the 
property. 

The  general  plot  plan  of  the  group  of  build¬ 
ings  as  developed  shows  how  the  upper  school 
building  and  cottages  form  a  long  group  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  river  frontage,  with  the  existing 
driveway  leading  directly  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  school  and  administration  building.  The 
Director’s  House  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
group  o'  girls’  cottages,  and  so  that  the  Insti¬ 
tutional  buildings  would  not  interrupt  the  view 
of  the  river.  Beyond  this,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lot,  is  the  power  house.  A  serv¬ 
ice  tunnel  extends  under  the  long  axis  of  this 
group  of  buildings,  with  a  branch  tunnel  from 
the  end  of  the  Girls’  Close  northward  to  the 
Kindergarten  or  lower  school  building. 

The  Hospital  occupies  a  position  on  the  curve 
of  the  driveway  near  the  main  school  build¬ 
ing,  and  is  fairly  centrally  located  in  reference 
to  the  Boys’  Close,  the  Girls’  Close,  and  the 
Kindergarten. 

The  cottages  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the 
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upper  school  developed  into  two  groups  which,  gymnasium,  with  their  attendant  dressing 

for  purposes  of  illustration,  might  be  compared  rooms,  beneath  the  southern  exposure  of  the 

to  the  Vicars’  Close  at  Wells  in  England.  Oh  main  building. 

each  side  of  a  central  walk  two  cottages.  In  this  building  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
stretched  into  a  long  building,  run  more  or  less  location  of  the  class  rooms,  opening  on  to  the 

east  and  west,  admitting  of  southern  exposure  courtyards  to  minimize  the  noise  from  the 

for  all  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  with  the  trains  across  the  river;  with  the  music  rooms 
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R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  Architect 


along  the  north  sides  of  the  courtyards  facing 
outward  and  shielded  from  the  courtyards  in 
both  stories  by  corridors,  so  that  they  likewise 
form  no  annoyance  to  the  class-room  work. 

Various  minor  points  throughout  the  plan 
were  the  result  of  the  main  underlying  condi¬ 
tion,  the  blindness  of  the  children.  Straight 
corridors  and  right-angle  approaches  are  main¬ 
tained  throughout  to  facilitate  the  blind  in  find¬ 
ing  their  way;  stairs  lead  from  the  sides  of 
corridors  rather  than  from  the  end,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  approaching  them  without 
knowledge;  the  top  of  the  gjmnasium  forms  a 
roller  skating  rink,  and  indented  rulings  in  the 
cement  surface,  a  few  feet  in  from  the  edge, 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  skaters.  The  run¬ 
ning  track,  on  the  gymnasium  balcony,  has  a 
continuous  brass  hand  rail  bracketed  from  the 
gallery  railing,  which  serves  to  guide  the  run¬ 
ners  safely.  The  walls  of  the  swimming  pool 


toilets  and  wash  rooms,  stairs  and  corridors  on 
the  northerly  side.  Each  pair  of  cottages  on 
each  side  of  the  Close  meets  in  a  party  wall, 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and 
the  service  portions  meeting  at  this  point  sim¬ 
plify  the  service  from  the  underground  tunnel. 

The  school  building  is  between  these  two 
cottage  groups  with  the  entrances  for  the  boys 
and  girls  directly  opposite  the  ends  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Closes.  The  buildings  being  developed 
around  two  courtyards  gave  opportunity  for 
the  girls’  school  rooms,  music  practice  rooms 
and  manual  training  rooms  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  girls’  courtyard,  the  similar 
rooms  for  the  boys  being  to  the  north  and  cast 
of  their  courtyard.  On  the  central  cross  axis, 
between  the  two  courtyards,  lay  the  museum 
and  the  other  rooms,  used  by  all  the  students. 
The  small  valley  referred  to  above  gave  op¬ 
portunity  for  extending  the  swimming  pool  and 
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GIRLS’  CLOSE.  A  SIMILAR  GROUP  OF  COTTAGES,  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 
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and  the  level  of  the  water  within  are  raised  in  brick  walls.  All  the  other  buildings  are  of 

several  feet  above  the  surrounding  passages,  fireproof  construction  with  the  exception  of  the 

preventing  accidental  stumbling  into  the  pool,  roof  frame  which  is  wood,  but  enclosed  by  the 

In  the  Closes  the  central  paths  are  abnormally  wire  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  of  the  upper 

crowned,  as  also  in  all  the  smaller  brick  paths,  floors.  Up.  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor  con- 

assisting  the  blind  in  maintaining  an  accurate  Crete  is  used  throughout,  the  exterior  surfaces 

sense  of  direction  of  the  paths.  Special  raised-  being  brushed  as  soon  as  the  forms  were  taken 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FROM  THE  COURT 


pattern  tile  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
concrete  work  of  the  museum  and  low  relief 
carved  blocks  of  various  familiar  animal  forms 
are  placed  where  dado  caps  meet  door  panels. 
These  will  serve  as  points  of  amusement  and 
interest  to  the  children  upon  better  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

The  Director’s  House  is  of  wood  frame  with- 


down  in  order  to  remove  the  surface  cement 
and  bring  the  aggregate  to  the  surface  for 
color  and  texture.  Above  this  line  brick  is 
used  with  a  sparing  amount  of  stonework 
which,  however,  is  increased  towards  the  main 
axis  of  the  main  building,  culminating  in  the 
tower  which  is  entirely  of  concrete  with  stone 
trimmings. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMITTEE 


CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  has  served  on 
that  board  in  this  capacity  since  it  was  reor¬ 
ganized  in  1905  at  the  Saginaw  Convention  of 


CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 


the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Stanstead,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  in  1874.  The  homestead  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Vermont  line, 
and  as  Mr.  Holmes’  parents  were  both  Ameri¬ 
can  born,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
Canadian  by  accident  of  residence,  although 
his  father  is  a  Canadian  voter  and  was  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Holmes’  birth  the  Principal  of  the 
local  college.  That  institution,  while  dignified 
by  the  name  of  college,  included  primary,  in¬ 
termediate,  academy,  commercial  and  fine  arts 
departments  and  gave  students  the  preparatory 
work  and  the  first  two  years  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Holmes  received  his  early  education  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  institution  over 


which  his  father  presided  and  for  a  short  time 
he  attended  the  public  schools  in  Boston  be¬ 
fore  losing  his  sight,  which  occurred  during  his 
eleventh  year.  He  then  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  in  five  years,  receiving  one  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  musical  department.  That 
he  was  a  diligent  student  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  two  years’  work  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  average  mark  in  his  class. 

After  graduating  from  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Holmes  re-entered  his  home  college 
in  the  academic  department  as  his  father  wish¬ 
ed  him  to  matriculate  for  McGill  University. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  so  anxious  that  his  son 
should  have  a  home  environment  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  Perkins  Institution  that  he  moved  to 
Boston  where  he  held  the  Snow  chair  of  ora¬ 
tory  at  the  Boston  University;  at  the  same 
time  he  filled  a  pulpit  in  a  suburban  church. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  notes  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Holmes  tells  its  own  story: 

“I  did  not  fancy  college,  having  already  set 
my  heart  on  a  musical  career,  but  I  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  my  compact  with  father  and  put  my  best 
foot  forward  every  time.  As  is  the  custom 
with  Canadian  schools,  we  had  a  very  heavy 
list  of  subjects — seventeen,  by  the  way,  and 
written  examinations  in  every  subject  every 
month.  I  took  four  of  such  monthly  examina¬ 
tions  in  all  our  subjects,  and  in  every  case  ex¬ 
cept  one  in  French  (which  was  a  new  subject  to 
me,  while  my  fellows  had  taken  it  up  the  pre¬ 
vious  year)  I  led  the  class,  the  only  blind  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  sighted  school.  But  it  was  too  great 
a  strain  for  even  such  a  constitution  as  I  have, 
and  at  the  Christmas  holidays  the  doctor  or¬ 
dered  me  out.  The  following  year  father  be¬ 
ing  equally  fair  to  his  side  of  our  agreement 
(that  if  I  would  try  college  faithfully  for  a 
year,  and  still  preferred  to  specialize  in  music 
I  might),  allowed  me  to  come  back  to  Boston 
for  two  more  years  of  musical  study,  which 
were  followed  by  one  year  in  Berlin. 

“Before  leaving  the  Continent  I  had  already 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  musical 
department  of  Stanstead  Wesleyan  College,  the 
same  old  place,  and  there  I  remained  for  eleven 
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years.  During^  that  time  the  department  rose 
from  being  the  most  insigniheant  part  of  the 
institution  to  being  its  leading  feature,  both  in 
point  of  income  and  as  a  drawing  card.  Affil¬ 
iation  with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  then 
the  leading  conservatory  of  Canada,  was  ef¬ 
fected  during  my  sixth  year,  and  our  depart¬ 
ment  was  reorganized  as  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  College  of  Music  with  me  as  Head  Mas¬ 
ter,  which  position  I  held  until  I  resigned  to 
take  up  work  with  the  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  In  my  position  as  Head 
Master,  I  not  only  had  my  own  particular  sub¬ 
jects  to  teach  to  all  comers,  but  had  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  other  teachers  and  the  en¬ 
tire  department,  arranging  the  schedules,  over¬ 
seeing  the  practice  periods,  registering  stu¬ 
dents,  reporting  rebates  to  the  bookkeeper 
when  due,  conducting  recitals,  etc.  Our  annual 
examinations  were  set  and  supervised  by  To¬ 
ronto  College  authorities,  and  we  frequently 
held  first  place  in  the  Dominion  in  these  ex¬ 
aminations  in  which  many  other  affiliated  in¬ 
stitutions  shared.  Church  organ  position,  choir 
leading,  orchestral  conducting,  quartette  play¬ 
ing,  all  came  my  way  during  this  period.” 

In  1906,  Mr.  Holmes  resigned  the  position  in 
which  he  had  made  such  a  brilliant  success  to 
become  one  of  the  agents  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  associate 
he  was,  left  the  Commission  in  1910-1911  and 
Mr.  Holmes  became  the  Superintendent  of  the 
department  for  the  employment  and  training  of 
men.  He  now  has  charge  of  five  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  different  cities  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  which  give  employment  to  about  sixty 
men. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Holmes  during  several  years 
work  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  record  the  successful  and  devoted 
service  this  energetic  man  has  given  in  his 
efforts  to  help  the  blind  to  be  happily  and 
usefully  employed.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fondness  for  manual  occupation  and 
has  always  taken  peculiar  delight  in  spending 
what  few  spare  moments  he  has  doing  car¬ 
pentering  or  other  kindred  occupations.  At 
one  time  the  Massachusetts  Commisison  took  up 
the  trade  of  cobbling,  and  in  order  to  convince 
himself  that  a  blind  man  could  do  the  work 
effectually  he  went  to  the  Commission  shop. 


and  in  a  few  days  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
process  that  to  this  day  he  repairs  his  own 
shoes  during  the  summer  vacation. 

While  living  in  Stanstead  he  always  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  about  his  own  place.  In 
fact  much  more  than  many  of  those  who  have 
sight.  He  shingled  roofs,  laid  water  pipes, 
cleared  a  cedar  swamp,  built  fences,  worked  in 
hay  fields,  cared  for  his  own  live  stock,  raised 
horses,  cows  and  pigs  as  well  as  carried  on  a 
remunerative  poultry  business.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  incidents  as  it  gives' such  a  splen¬ 
did  illustration  of  what  a  capable  blind  man 
can  do  if  he  is  so  minded.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  forgetting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Holmes,  while 
so  devoted  to  manual  occupations,  is  blessed 
with  a  splendid  mental  apparatus. 

In  business,  in  addition  to  handling  “the 
details  connected  with  his  college  department,” 
he  has  managed  his  own  affairs,  including  the 
care  of  some  property  since  he  was  of  age. 
During  most  of  his  connection  with  the  college, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  for  that  matter, 
he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  Institution  and  was  frequently 
appointed  to  important  committees.  Twice  he 
served  on  the  building  committee  when  new 
buildings  were  being  erected,  one  of  which,  by 
the  way,  was  for  the  housing  of  his  own  musi¬ 
cal  department.  At  this  point  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Music. 

In  1905,  when  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  reorganized,  Supt. 
Jones,  then  its  President,  asked  Mr.  Holmes 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
held  this  position  to  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  all  those  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  he  asked  that  Board  if  they  were 
willing  to  have  him  continue  on  the  Type  Com¬ 
mittee  and  emphasized  the  point  that  he  was 
not  willing 'to  serve  without  the  Commission 
fully  understanding  that  it  would  take  some  of 
his  time  from  other  duties,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind  deserves  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  entire  country  in  in¬ 
sisting  upon  Mr.  Holmes  remaining  upon  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  Indeed  his  service 
upon  that  Committee  has  been  a  contribution 
which  cannot  be  adequately  mentioned. 

It  is  frequently  asked  what  particular  sys- 
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tern  the  various  members  of  the  Committee 
favor,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  any 
member  of  the  type  Committee  as  a  rabid  par¬ 
tisan  for  any  type.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Holmes  leans  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
Braille,  and  yet  some  of  his  friends  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  can  in  a  measure  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  busy 
man  that  he  welcomes  the  system  in  which  he 
finds  a  large  use  of  contractions  which  enables 
him  to  read  more  rapidly  than  in  the  other 
systems.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Holmes  has  used 
all  of  the  types  even  including  the  Boston  Line 
Type  which  was  in  vogue  when  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 

Historically,  Mr.  Shotwell  might  have  been 
spoken  of  before  Mr.  Holmes,  as  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1902  as  a  member  of  a  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Commission  which  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of 
1905. 

Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell,  of  Saginaw,  W. 
S.,  Mich.,  teacher,  printer,  librarian,  assistant 
superintendent,  etc.,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Elba,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1853,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  bright  day  and  in  a 
room  that  had  both  south  and  east  windows; 
and  whether  the  parlyzing  power  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  falling  on  an  infant’s  eyes  had  or  had 
not  anything  to  do  with  his  subsequent  blind¬ 
ness  may  always  remain  a  matter  of  some  un¬ 
certainty.  Notwithstanding  his  hopelessly  im¬ 
paired  and  declining  vision,  rendering  him 
wholly  dependent  on  others  for  his  text-book 
and  other  visual  reading,  he  attended  the  rural 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood  for  eight 
or  nine  years.  At  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
the  county  seat  of  Genesee  County,  September 
2,  1868,  he  entered  upon  a  more  systematic  five 
years’  course  of  instruction  at  that  institution, 
and  was  valedictorian  at  its  closing  exercises 
in  June,  1873.  For  nearly  two  years  following 
his  graduation  he  made  corn  brooms  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Mich.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed 
while  he  was  in  school  at  Batavia. 

Thenceforth,  in  succession,  he  taught  indus¬ 
trial  and  literary  branches  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville  (1875-1876)  ; 
won  one  of  the  Otis  Patten  prizes  for  essays 
on  the  employment  of  the  blind  (1876)  ;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  one  of  the  full  courses  at  the  Michi¬ 


gan  Normal  College  of  Ypsilanti  (1878);  led  I 
the  movement  (1878-1880)  for  the  establish-  ; 
ment  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  j 
which  was  opened  at  Lansing,  September  30,  j 
1880,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Jas.  F.  \ 


A.  M.  SHOTWELL 

McElroy;  published  (1879-1881)  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  “Our  Reporter,”  a  bimonthly  pa¬ 
per  in  ordinary  type;  taught  the  advanced 
classes  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Little  Rock  (1880-1883) ;  engaged  (1884- 
1892)  in  various  minor  enterprises  at  Concord, 
Mich.,  coaching  sighted  students,  studying  spe¬ 
cial  branches,  selling  books,  serving  as  volun¬ 
tary  observer  for  the  Michigan  weather  service, 
manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  organized  tem¬ 
perance  work,  etc.,  and  beginning,  in  1886,  the 
compilation  of  his  volume  of  “Family  Annals,” 
which  was  completed  and  published  in  1898. 
In  1882  he  presented  a  paper  on  silk  culture  as 
an  occupation  for  the  blind,  before  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  ten  years 
later  he  attended  the  Brantford  Convention  at 
which  the  Hall-Braille  writer  was  exhibited 
and  the  Braille  stereotype-maker  was  an¬ 
nounced.  He  attempted  to  learn  the  art  of 
piano  tuning  and  repairing  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing  (1892-1893).  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  school  printer,  or 
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official  stereotyper  of  “Braille  publications, 
which  position  he  filled  acceptably  for  eleven 
years.  In  1896  and  1897  and  again  in  1901  and 
1902  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
news  summary  in  American  Braille,  or  in  both 
the  current  American  punctographic  types ;  and 
in  1904  he  began  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  “Work  and  Welfare,”  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  blind  in  both  types,  but  abandoned 
it  upon  the  announcement  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  as  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  free  gift  to  the  blind  of  America. 

He  attended  the  Columbus  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  1878,  at  which  Mr.  Joel  West 
Smith,  of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  then  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  brought  forward  his 
“Improved  Braille  System,”  and  at  which,  at 
Mr.  Shotwell’s  suggestion,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Lane,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  secured  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  favorable  to  separate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf;  and  he  was  present  at  the  Lansing  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Instructors’  Association  in  1898 
at  which,  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  seven,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  Board  favored  the  placing 
of  the  American  Braille  system  upon  an  equal¬ 
ity  of  privilege  with  the  New  York  Point  sys¬ 
tem — action  which,  through  a  technicality,  was 
defeated  and  was  not  renewed  until  1910.  Mr. 
Shotwell  took  twenty-five  pages  of  partially 
stenographic  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  summarized  the  same  for  the  junior 
American  Association’s  St.  Louis  meeting  of 
a  few  months  later,  and  published  a  Braille 
edition  thereof  early  in  1899.  He  discussed 
the  school  text  book  and  printing  problems  at 
some  length  in  a  paper  which  he  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  second  Kansas  City  conference  of  the 
above  mentioned  Blind  People’s  Association 
(published  in  “The  Problem”  for  January, 
1902),  and  in  February,  1902,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  support  of  the  Association’s  bill  to 
provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in 
e.xisting  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  through  a  scholarship  fund, 
equivalent  to,  though  very  different  in  method 
from,  the  federal  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf.  Unimportant  details 
of  the  plan,  which  should  have  been  harmon¬ 
ized  outside  the  Congressional  committee 
rooms,  were  subsequently  opposed  by  influen¬ 


tial  workers,  and  aside  from  some  local  provi¬ 
sions  for  readers  for  a  few  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  students,  no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  during  the  past  decade. 
Mr.  Shotwell  has  assisted  in  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  other  conventions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  interested  persons  who  could  not 
be  present,  and  has  encouraged  the  publication 
of  instructive  articles  as  appendices  to  biennial 
and  other  official  reports.  His  part  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  work  of  the  Michigan  Blind  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Welfare  Association  in  1900,  in  its  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  very  democratic  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1906,  in 
the  latter  society’s  early  work,  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  1905,  and  in  its  later  work  and  in  its 
uniform  type  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  administration  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Saginaw  are  matters  of  history  and  need  not 
be  recounted  here. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Shotwell  is  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  Librarian  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  since 
December,  1904.  Two  years  previous  to  this 
he  drafted  a  bill  which  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  and  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
Michigan  Institution  for  the  Adult  Blind  which 
cost  $75,000.  Those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  Mr.  Shotwell  are  unbounded  in 
their  tributes  to  him.  Gentle  in  spirit,  cau¬ 
tious  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  a  great  student,  an  untiring  worker  for 
those  who  are  blind,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  man  in  his  section  of  the  country  among 
workers  for  the  blind  commands  greater  re¬ 
spect  than  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 

While  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  ardent  de¬ 
votee  of  American  Braille,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  does  all  his  personal  writing  in 
New  York  Point  and,  whatever  system  is  ulti¬ 
mately  chosen  in  this  country,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  this  champion  of  uniform  type, 
who  has  used  New  York  Point  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  will  continue  to  use  it  to  the  end  of 
his  useful  career.  We  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Shotwell’s  continual  use  of  the  New  York 
Point  system,  because  we  know  of  no  better 
way  to  show  his  breadth  of  view  when  he  is 
considered  a  representative  of  the  American 
Braille  System  upon  the  Committee. 
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ELWYN  H.  FOWLER 
Like  the  previous  two  gentlemen,  Elwjn  H. 
Fowler  has  been  a  member  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  since  it  was  organized  in  1905. 
Since  1907  he  has  served  as  its  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  Maine.  He  lost  his 
sight  in  boyhood  as  a  result  of  an  accident.  In 
1885  he  entered  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
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graduated  in  1889,  and  for  two  years  worked 
in  connection  with  the  institution  as  a  teacher 
and  outside  tuner.  In  1891  he  went  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  built  up  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  tuner.  In  addition  to  a  large  private 
practice  he  was  the  official  tuner  for  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  which  contract  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  to  the  present  time.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  the  Instructor  and  Manager  of 
the  Tuning  department  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  always  had  a  keen  interest 
in  embossed  systems.  Even  in  his  school  days 
he  gave  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  in 
1890  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  entitled, 
“Printing  and  Writing  for  the  Blind,”  which  is 
still  worth  reading.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
grasp  of  the  subject  which  he  showed  in  this 


paper  led  to  his  appointment  upon  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  in  1905. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Fowler  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  his  devoted  wife,  Mary 
Howard  Fowler.  She  began  her  work  with 
the  blind  as  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in 
London  where  she  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  British  Braille.  Upon  her  return  to 
America  she  became  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  there  became  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  American  Braille.  Since  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  has  been  a  devoted  student  of  the 
type  question,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  two  individuals  who  have  given  more  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  time  in  the  study  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  question  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  Committee’s  work, 
Mrs.  Fowler  gratuitously  gave  days  and  days 
to  the  recording  of  the  results  of  their  investi¬ 
gations.  In  1911,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  agent  who  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  serve  them  as  a  recorder,  Mrs.  Fowler  con¬ 
sented  to  carry  on  this  work  for  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers  how 
she  accompanied  Miss  Howard  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  throughout  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  British  Isles  upon  that  historic  tour  of 
investigation. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  American  Braille,  but  the  following 
statement  which  he  made  at  the  1907  Boston 
Convention  shows  how  thoroughly  familiar  he 
is  with  both  systems  which  are  in  use  in  this 
country : 

“I  learned  the  American  Braille  at  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  regu¬ 
larly  taught  there  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
There  were  no  books  then  printed  in  that  sys¬ 
tem.  The  books  chiefly  used  at  Perkins  were 
in  Line  print,  which  I  never  could  read  with  any 
facility.  There  were  books  in  New  York 
Point  in  the  library,  and  in  order  to  get  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  literature  within  my  reach 
I  learned  that  system,  and  have  probably  read 
ten  pages  in  that  system  to  one  in  any  other.” 


MISS  L.  PEARL  HOWARD. 


Miss  L.  Pearl  Howard  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  known  member  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  to  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
today,  for  it  was  she  who  represented  the 
Committee  in  the  tests  that  were  made  on  that 
20,000  mile  trip  tl'.roughout  the  United  States, 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  Great  Britain  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Fowler  when  the  reading  tests  were 
given. 

Miss  Howard  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1879.  At 
the  age  of  six  she  entered  the  public  schools, 
it  soon  developed  that  her  eyes  were  not 
strong  and  at  the  age  of  nine  she  was  obliged 
to  give  up  studying  by  the  usual  methods. 
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At  ten  she  entered  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  graduated  in  1900. 

While  in  school  Miss  Howard  gave  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  music,  expecting  to  teach. 
Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  she  with 
a  friend  (also  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  (College 
for  the  Blind)  opened  a  studio  of  music  in 
Chariton,  Iowa,  but  at  the  end  •  f  the  first 
year  her  health  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1909  that  she  was  again  able  to 
resume  her  literary  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  she  took  up  active  work 
for  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  since 
that  time  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  con¬ 
ducting  the  tests  which  were  arranged  by  the 
Committee.  Recent  ill  health  in  her  family 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  Iowa  for 
a  time,  but  she  has  now  resumed  her  regular 
work  with  the  committee. 

At  ten  yearj  of  age  Miss  Howard  learned 
the  New  York  Point  and  Line  Letter  and  since 
then  has  used  Point  for  both  reading  and 
writing.  Four  years  ago  she  learned  American 
Braille  and  since  then  British  Braille  and  reads 
them  both  sufficiently  well,  as  she  says,  “to 
get  pleasure  out  of  a  good  article  or  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  when  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  one  in  either  system.” 


EDWARD  J.  NOLAN,  LL.B. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  bora  in  1864  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  lost  his  sight  two  years  later.  In 
1874  he  entered  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville,  and  later  the  Chicago 
College  of  Law,  from  which  he  took  his  degree 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894. 

Mr.  Nolan  has  always  taken  a  practical  and 
effective  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Society 
of  the  Blind  in  Chicago,  formed  about  1883, 
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and  was  the  President  of  that  organization 
when  it  secured  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  From 
1905  to  1910,  at  which  time  the  Illinois  state 
institutions  were  placed  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  board  of  control,  Mr.  Nolan 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  above  mentioned  in¬ 
dustrial  home. 

The  part  played  by  Mr.  Nolan  in  an  effort 
to  secure  national  assistance  for  blind  students 
desiring  an  education  in  existing  colleges,  con¬ 
servatories  and  other  seminaries  of  higher 
learning  is  referred  to  in  the  sketch  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Shotwell.  Those  who  were  present 
tell  us  that  Mr.  Nolan  made  a  very  favorable 
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impression  upon  the  congressional  committees 
before  which  the  appeal  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  was  presented. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  United  States 
in  educating  blind  children  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  was  begun  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1900.  This  experiment  was  under¬ 
taken  largely  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Nolan’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter.  An  announcement  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  had  directed  its  architect 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  building  for  a  special 
institution  for  the  education  of  blind  children. 
The  late  Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall,  Mr. 
Nolan  and  others,  wrote  to  the  Board  urging 
that  the  experiment  be  made  of  teaching  blind 
pupils  with  seeing  children.  As  Mr.  Nolan 
lived  in  Chicago,  it  naturally  devolved  upon 
him  to  act  as  spokesman  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Board  to  have  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed.  Advocates  of  the  special  school  idea 
were  present  in  force,  while  Mr.  Nolan  was 
the  only  proponent  of  the  new  plan.  So  ef¬ 
fectively  did  he  present  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  trial  being  made  of  the  new  scheme  that 
the  committee  voted  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  open  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools  in  September,  1900. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  associated  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
from  its  first  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in  1895,  at 
which  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  gathering 
of  graduates  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  1896  the  second  convention  was 
called  in  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Nolan  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Blind  Peoples’  Higher  Education  and 
General  Improvement  Association.”  In  fact, 
those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  Mr.  Nolan’s  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  blind  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  read  his  historical  sketch 
of  that  organization  which  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  magazine  in  April,  1907.  Mr. 
Nolan  not  only  spent  much  time  in  helping  in 
the  organization  of  this  National  Association 
which  has  brought  together  the  largest  group 
of  workers  for  the  blind  that  has  ever  met  on 
this  continent,  but  he  served  as  its  President 
from  1907  to  1911,  with  unfailing  tact  and 
good  judgment,  which  enabled  the  organiza¬ 


tion  in  its  less  vigorous  days  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  entire  country. 

So  long  as  two  dot  systems  were  to  be  used 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Nolan  felt  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  Catholic  children  should  be  provided 
with  religious  literature  in  the  Braille  type. 
As  the  religious  society  responsible  for  the 
production  of  Catholic  books  was  printing 
them  only  in  New  York  Point,  Mr.  Nolan 
succeeded  in  1910  in  founding  the  Xavier 
Braille  Publication  Society. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell,  then  a  member 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  died,  and  as 
Mr.  Nolan  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Committee  not  only  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Jewell  but  in  his  capacity  as  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  he  was  asked  to  take  Mr. 
Jewell’s  place. 

“My  interest  in  types  for  the  blind,”  writes 
Mr.  Nolan,  “seems  to  have  grown  on  me  in 
spite  of  myself.  Before  leaving  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  School  a  fellow  student  and  I  experi¬ 
mented  in  printing  from  movable  type  by  the 
use  of  rubber  blankets.  After  leaving  school 
I  retained  my  interest  and  about  1888  I  even 
invented  an  electric  Braille  writer.  This  was 
like  the  regular  typewriter  for  the  seeing,  with 
a  full  set  of  63  keys,  and  made  a  complete 
letter  with  every  stroke  of  the  finger;  but 
electric  power  was  not  as  cheap  then  as  it  is 
today  and  the  machine  was  never  put  upon  the 
market.  I  then  constructed  one  to  be  operated 
without  the  aid  of  electric  power,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Jacksonville  in  the  summer  of  1890.” 

Lest  our  readers  judge  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Nolan  has  given  all  his  attention  to  work 
for  the  blind,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  “Combina¬ 
tions,  Trusts  and  Monopolies,”  Vhich  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1904. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  what  system 
Mr.  Nolan  favors,  the  answer  would  seem  to 
be  British  Braille,  but  he  is  familiar  with  all 
the  systems.  He  first  learned  to  read  the  Line 
Letter;  next  a  modification  of  British  Braille, 
which  was  then  known  as  Missouri  Braille, 
after  which  he  learned  British  Braille  and  later 
American  Braille.  Last  of  all,  which  was  at 
least  twenty  years  ago,  he  learned  New  York 
Point. 
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MISS  MINNIE  E.  HICKS 
Miss  Hicks  is  one  of  the  last  members  to  be 
added  to  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  She 
was  born  at  Church  Hill,  Maryland,  in  1879. 
About  two  years  later  her  family  moved  to 
Galena,  where  she  lived  until  they  took  up  their 
final  residence  in  Chestertown  in  1908. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  an  optimistic  tem¬ 
perament,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  ca- 
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pacity  for  fully  and  consciously  enjoying  any 
pleasant  thing,  however  trivial,  which  happened 
to  come  her  way,  she  managed,  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  very  defective  sight,  to  spend  a 
happy,  normal  childhood.  Long  summers  of 
care-free  and  impartially  amphibious  life  at 
her  mother’s  old  home  on  the  beautiful  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  did  much  to  strengthen  her  rather 
delicate  constitution  and  to  widen  the  range  of 
her  thought  and  imagination. 

Three  years  of  irregular  attendance  at  the 
public  school  and  spasmodic  efforts  at  home 
study  resulted  in  her  reaching  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enteen  years  with  a  very  scant  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  During  these  years,  however,  she  read 
everything  that  came  within  her  reach,  with 
little  discrimination  as  to  subject  or  literary 


merit,  and  in  this  way  acquired  a  tolerable 
vocabulary  and  a  fund  of  general  information 
which  spread  a  very  thin  veneer  over  her,  as 
she  says,  “deplorable  lack  of  education.” 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  her  sight  gradually 
failed.  “Deprived  of  my  beloved  books,” 
writes  Miss  Hicks,  “of  the  ability  to  go  where 
and  when  I  chose,  and  shut  out  from  the 
beauty  of  cloud  and  sunlight  and  color  which 
had  made  every  day  a  delight,  I  could  see 
nothing  but  unthinkable  dreariness  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  that  stretched  before  me.  At  last,  I 
roused  myself  from  the  apathy  into  which  I 
had  fallen  and  entered  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  I  began  life  anew,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  in  desperate  earnest.  No 
words  can  adequately  express  my  realization 
and  appreciation  of  what  this  school  did  for 
me.” 

“I  was  graduated  in  1907,  and  spent  the  next 
five  years  at  my  home  in  Galena,  devoting  1906 
and  1907  chiefly  to  literary  w'ork.  One  enjoy¬ 
able  event  belonging  to  this  period  was  my 
visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  where  my 
song,  ‘Maryland,’  which  had  proved  victorious 
among  many  contestants  for  the  honor,  was 
sung  in  the  exercises  celebrating  Baltimore 
Day.  I  found  writing  congenial  employment, 
and  a  number  of  my  verses,  stories,  and 
sketches  found  their  way  into  various  periodi¬ 
cals;  but  when  I  was  offered  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  colored  department  of  our  State 
School — succeeding  Mr.  Latimer  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  few  years — the  instincts  of  a  long 
line  of  school-teaching  ancestry  rose  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  call,  and  in  1908  I  began  the  work 
which  I  continued  until  June,  1913.  I  did  not 
return  to  school  in  September,  but  later  in  the 
year  took  up  my  present  work  in  the  ‘white 
department’  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

“In  1910,  I  took  the  regular  teachers’  ex¬ 
amination  in  my  home  county,  and,  as  a  result, 
now  hold  a  First  Grade  Teachers’  Certificate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  and  during  the  winter  of  1912- 
’13  I  took  courses  in  Literature  and  English 
composition  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University." 

Miss  Hicks  informs  us  that  she  learned  the 
New  York  Point  in  1898  and  still  uses  it  for 
her  own  work.  She  learned  American  Braille 
m  1904,  Moon  Type  the  following  year,  and 
British  Braille  in  1907. 
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HENRY  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer  was  born  at  Wil¬ 
low  Home,  Prince  George  County,  Maryland, 
in  1871.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Harris  and  Virginia  Ford  Latimer.  His  fam¬ 
ily  is  of  old  English  descent,  having  migrated 
to  Maryland  in  1667.  For  forty  years  Mr. 
Latimer’s  father  was  County  Surveyor  and 
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although  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
made  no  effort  to  practice  law,  as  he  preferred 
farming.  Mrs.  Latimer  was  a  woman  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  and  singular  refinement.  At 
one  time  she  taught  school,  as  the  family  was 
in  very  moderate  circumstances  owing  to  the 
loss  sustained  during  the  Civil  War. 

Henry  Randolph  is  one  of  six  children,  all 
living,  and  a  first  cousin  of  Commander  Julian 
L.  Latimer  of  the  U.  S.  N.  and  of  Judge  John 
Wilmer  Latimer,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

“Though  I  was  as  blind  as  a  chicken  by 
night,”  writes  Mr.  Latimer,  “and  had  very 
little  sight  by  day,  I  took  my  chances  with  my 
four  brothers  on  the  farm,  doing  my  share  of 
everything  that  came  to  hand,  chopping  wood. 


feeding  cattle,  and  even  rounding  up  stock  in 
the  pasture  and  milking  as  many  as  five  cows  . 
at  one  sitting.  Many  amusing  incidents  of  my 
early  life  appear  in  metrical  form  in  my  little 
book,  ‘Virginia  Dare’  and  Other  Poems,” 
which  has  passed  through  two  editions.  At 
six  years  of  age,  I  entered  the  local  public 
school,  where,  for  four  years,  I  kept  abreast 
of  my  classes,  leading  them  in  mathematics.  I 
did  my  work  with  crayon,  soapstone  and  lead 
pencils,  pen  and  ink,  like  other  boys,  with  the 
exception  that  the  lines  on  foolscap  paper 
were  made  much  heavier  for  me  to  see.  Books 
in  very  bold  print,  of  the  pictorial  type,  were 
used  to  teach  me  to  read.  My  lessons  were 
regularly  taught  me  at  home  by  my  mother  or 
aunt,  the  latter  being  the  local  school  teacher. 
Upon  her  removal  to  a  school  too  remote  for 
me  to  attend  daily,  my  parents,  with  much  re¬ 
luctance,  entered  me  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Baltimore,  in  1881. 

“Nine  years  in  this  school  were  spent  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  thorough  grammar  and  high  school 
education,  together  with  much  training  in 
music  and  trades.  My  rather  dull  hearing  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  mastering  tuning,  and  I  never 
had  time  to  undertake  broom  making. 

“During  the  last  five  years  of  my  school  life, 

I  was  a  member  of  the  ‘Henry  Clay  Debating 
Society,’  a  literary  organization  among  the 
older  boys,  and  during  the  last  two  years  I 
was  honored  as  its  president. 

“Upon  graduating,  having  no  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  to  pursue  my  studies,  I  accepted  the 
position  as  foreman  of  the  Mattress  and  Cane- 
ing  Shop,  in  connection  with  the  School.  After 
a  year  of  success  in  this  capacity,  I  accepted 
the  position  of  head  teacher  in  the  literary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Department  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf  of  the  same  school.  After  twelve 
years  here,  I  was  transferred^  to  the  main 
school,  where  I  rose  by  slow  stages  to  my 
present  position  of  head  teacher. 

“In  1892,  while  teaching  eight  hours  a  day 
and  supervising  the  boys  alternate  days,  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  hours,  I  did  the  studying 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  take  the  degree  of 
Ph.B.  The  limited  time  thus  left  for  study 
required  seven  years  to  complete  the  course, 
which  was  taken  in  non-residence,  with  the 
‘Illinois  Weslyan  University,’  at  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  and  took  my  degree  in  June,  1899. 

“In  1900,  I  took  the  summer  course  at  Har- 
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vard  University,  in  the  Theory  and  History  of 
Education,  carrying  off  the  usual  certificate. 

“In  1905,  I  superintended 'the  building  of  a 
house  of  my  own  planning,  and  after  renting  it 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  sold  it  to 
advantage  in  1912.  I  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  both  the  ‘Associated  Blind  Men  of 
Maryland’  and  the  ‘Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,’  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  former  for  a  year,  and  am  now  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  same.” 

At  Raleigh,  in  1902,  Mr.  Latimer  read  a 
paper  before  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  on  the  “True  Sphere  of 
the  Blind  Teacher,”  and  at  Little  Rock,  in 
1910,  he  read  another  before  the  same  body  on 
the  “Departmental  Versus  the  Grade  System 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind.” 

In  1909,  Mr.  Latimer  became  interested  in 
the  question  of  types  for  the  blind  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  on  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  but  resigned  because  of  press  of 
work  and  of  want  of  faith  in  the  methods  of 
the  Committee.  In  the  fall  of  1912  he  was 
again  induced  to  become  a  member  of  the 


Committee  and  is  now  doing  his  utmost  to 
forward  the  work. 

Mr.  Latimer’s  connection  with  a  school 
which  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  one  of  the 
most  loyal  advocates  of  the  New  York  Point, 
is  generally  known.  Those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  discuss  the  type  ques¬ 
tion  in  public  realize  that  he,  like  the  others,  is 
remarkably  fair  in  his  judgment,  and  this 
makes  his  membership  on  the  type  committee 
universally  acceptable.  Superintendent  Bledsoe 
is  to  be  commended  in  that  he  has  allowed  Mr. 
Latimer  to  make  such  an  adjustment  of  his 
school  work  as  to  enable  him  to  give  the  major 
part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  as  its  Construction  Agent. 
We  have  confidence  that  when  Mr.  Latimer 
goes  to  England  this  summer  he  will  represent 
correctly  the  point  of  view  of  Americans. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  Mr.  Latimer  is  a  proponent  of  New  York 
Print,  from  long  and  practical  usage  but,  like 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  he  reads 
all  the  types. 
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OHIO 

CovERNOOK  Home  for  the  Blind 
Cincinnati’s  leading  paper.  The  Enquirer,  of 
February  25th,  stated:  “Never  has  Cincinnati 
society  seen  so  cosmopolitan,  so  smart  and  de¬ 
lightful  an  amateur  performance  as  that  which 
last  night,  in  the  Sinton  ballroom,  put  happi¬ 
ness  into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  occasion  was 
a  cafe-dansant,  to  which  the  men,  maids  and 
matrons  of  the  smart  set  lent  their  talents,  and 
that  so  clever  a  program  devoid  of  all  that 
was  gauche  or  amateurish  could  have  been 
thrashed  into  shape  in  a  short  fortnight  seems 
incredible,  for  here  was  no  mere  applauding 
for  sweet  charity’s  sake.” 

The  young  ladies  who  arranged  this  func¬ 
tion  cleared  over  $1100,  which  wipes  out  the 
final  indebtedness  in  connection  with  the  new 
building  which  was  opened  a  year  ago  on  the 
Clovernook  property.  By  referring  to  Vol. 
VII,  page  73,  of  this  magazine,  our  readers 
will  find  an  illustration  of  the  recent  addition 
to  the  home  which  has  been  so  successfully 


established  and  carried  on  by  the  Misses 
T  rader. 

MINNESOTA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  School  for  the  Blind  closed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  so  that  the  contractors  could  begin 
the  addition  and  repairs  which  were  contem¬ 
plated.  The  Legislature  appropriated  $91,000 
for  the  improvements  that  are  to  be  made  this 
summer. 

The  north  wing  of  the  building  is  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  rebuilt.  The  present  wing  which  is  a 
frame  structure  is  to  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  school  grounds  and  will  become  the 
industrial  training  building  where  tuning, 
wood  work,  etc.,  will  be  taught.  In  the  place 
of  the  frame  structure  a  big  addition  48  x  80 
will  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  three  stories  high 
and  fireproof  throughout. 

The  south  wing  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
made  fireproof  and  extended  20  feet  so  that 
the  total  length  will  be  80  feet  and  correspond 
with  the  north  wing. 
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Summer  School  for  Blind  Adults 
The  remodeling  and  rebuilding  mentioned 
above  will  not  affect  the  industrial  summer 
school  i'or  adults,  which  has  been  made  a 
unique  feature  of  the  Minnesota  institution. 
The  cottages  and  other  buildings  will  be  util¬ 
ized  while  the  main  building  is  under  the  hands 
of  the  contractors. 

FIELD  WORK 

Supt.  Dow  is  making  the  school  serve  the 
state  of  Minnesota  very  much  as  do  the  insti- 


Other  states  having  a  comparatively  small 
blind  population  should  give  careful  attention 
to  the  splendid  work  which  Mr.  Dow  is  in¬ 
augurating.  His  school  is  serving  as  a  neu- 
cleus  for  all  the  work  for  the  blind  that  is  to 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  state. 

NEW  MEXICO 
School  for  the  Blind 
Workers  for  the  Blind  cannot  but  admire  the 
splendid  efforts  which  Superintendent  Pratt 


NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND.  (NEW  BUILDING  AT  RIGHT) 


tutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe.  That  is  to 
say,  not  only  is  the  school  the  place  for  the 
training  of  blind  youth,  but  serves  also  as  the 
inspiration  for  the  work  for  adults. 

The  development  of  this  work  for  the  adults 
is  not  conflicting  with  the  education  of  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  last  Legislature  granted  the  use  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  extend  the 
work  throughout  the  state  and  in  a  very  quiet 
way  Mr.  Dow  is  laying  the  foundation  of  ef¬ 
fective  field  work.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Ohio  and  other  states  he  gave  special  attention 
to  all  forms  of  home  teaching,  and  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  work  that  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  for  blind  women  by  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


and  his  teachers  are  making  to  bring  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  older  institutions  for  the  sightless 
in  this  country.  The  School  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  along  for  less  than  ten  year^  with  meagre 
appropriations,  insufficient  equipment  and 
other  handicaps.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
great  advance  has  been  made  and  the  last 
Legislature  gave  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
building  which  is  now  completed.  Mr.  Pratt 
loses  no  opportunity  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
School  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  from 
the  many  newspaper  clippings  he  sends  us,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  arousing  much  public  interest 
in  the  work  of  his  school.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  enrolled  a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  is 
undoubtedly  very  capable  with  the  violin  and 
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from  the  newspaper  accounts,  we  infer  that 
her  performances  are  doing  much  missionary 
service  for  the  School. 

NEW  YORK 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

MABEL  B.  MYERS,  CORRESPONDENT 
The  new  $50,000  kindergarten  building  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  was 
opened  for  use  on  March  14th.  Thirty  small 
pupils  were  placed  in  the  building,  under  the 
supervision  of  two  matrons  and  two  teachers. 
The  building  stands  about  500  feet  west  of 


plumbing,  marble  finish  and  tiled  floors.  The 
kitchen  is  also  equipped  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  It  is 
planned,  this  spring  and  summer,  to  beautify 
the  grounds  around  the  building  and  when  this 
is  completed  it  is  expected  that  the  building, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  center  of  a  large 
open  park  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
state  property,  will  present  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  The  addition  of  this  building  sup¬ 
plies  a  long-felt  want,  and  its  use  will  aid  very 
materially  in  the  care  and  instruction  given 
the  small  children  of  the  school. 


NEW  KINDERGARTEN  BUILDING  OF  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


the  main  school  building.  It  is  Colonial  in 
style,  of  tapestry  brick,  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  an  abundance  of  wincjows,  making  the 
rooms  exceptionally  light,  airy  and  sunny,  with 
a  magnificent  view  from  every  window.  The 
lower  floor  consists  of  the  main  hall,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  found  the  two  commodious 
class  rooms  for  the  kindergartners,  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  the  dining  room  for  pupils  and  offi¬ 
cers,  the  kitchen,  pantries,  and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  room,  and  on  the  front,  living  rooms  for 
the  teachers,  guest  and  reception  rooms.  On 
the  second  floor  are  two  targe  dormitories 
large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty  beds 
each,  bath  rooms,  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
matrons,  and  a  large  combination  play  and 
sewing  room.  On  the  third  floor  are  located 
rooms  for  the  household  force.  The  building 
is  fireproof  throughout.  The  bath  rooms  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  'sanitary 


New  York  Assooation  for  the  Blind 

D.  FISKE  ROGERS,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Association  has  continued  to  find  the 
new  Lighthouse  of  ever-increasing  help  in  the 
development  of  its  social  phases  of  the  work, 
and  in  making  the  building  a  real  social  center 
and  Settlement  House  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

This  year  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
the  physical  culture,  bowling,  dancing  and  skat¬ 
ing,  all  made  possible  in  the  various  quarters 
designed- for  such  purposes. 

The  men  as  well  as  the  women  have  taken 
up  dancing  with  enthusiasm  to  equal  that 
shown  by  sighted  people  everywhere  this  year. 
The  women’s  dancing  class  meets  on  Thurs¬ 
day  nights  and  they  have  taken  lessons  in  the 
one  step,  hesitation  waltz,  tango,  etc.  Once 
a  month  they  give  a  dance  and  invite  guests 
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who  have  numbered  over  one  hundred.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  music  has  been  furnished  by 
blind  musicians.  The  men’s  class  meets  on 
Friday  nights,  and  a  noticeable  improvement 
has  been  shown  in  the  appearance  of  and  the 
deportment  of  the  younger  boys  as  a  result  of 
their  weekly  lessons. 

The  routine  work  of  the  classes  and  indi¬ 
vidual  training  shows  a  marked  growth  over 
last  year  w’hen  we  were  handicapped  by  small 
rooms  in  a  small  building.  In  our  music  de¬ 
partment  we  have  jumped  from  17  to  47  pu¬ 
pils,  and  in  our  classes  for  women  from  49  to 
70.  The  number  of  men  pupils  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  a  corresponding  increase  is  shown 
in  all  of  the  educational  and  social  depart¬ 
ments. 

DRAMATIC  TRAINING 

After  a  year’s  work  with  the  younger  blind 
girls.  Miss  Alma  Guy  (partially  blind),  the 
Camp  Fire  Guardian  who  has  them  in  charge 
on  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Lighthouse,  felt 
that  they  needed  more  freedom  in  thought  and 
action,  and  has  tried  to  develop  this  by  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest,  by  self- 
government  and  above  all,  by  acting.  She  has 
felt  that  spontaneous  expression  was  some¬ 
thing  the  children  needed  to  acquire  and  work¬ 
ed  out  her  theories  by  having  them  prepare  a 
little  play.  At  the  first  meeting  the  children 
talked  about  the  theater,  acting,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  play  they  were  to  give.  At  the  second 
meeting  the  play  was  read  a  number  of  times 
to  instil  the  spirit  of  it  as  a  whole.  Parts 
were  chosen  and  they  all  discussed  how  the 
different  characters  would  act.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  children  that  they  go  home  and 
“make  believe”  they  were  “Mirth,”  “Hope”  or 
“Love,’  ’or  whatever  part  they  were  to  take. 
At  the  third  meeting  parts  were  dictated  to  the 
girls  and  taken  down  in  Braille,  and  after  that 
they  had  only  three  rehearsals,  the  last  a  com¬ 
plete  one. 

The  children  worked  their  parts  out  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  and  responded  to  the 
tests  on  their  imagination  much  more  fully 
than  we  had  expected.  When  the  play  day 
came  they  gave  it  in  an  informal  way,  though 
in  costume,  before  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  showed  the  possibilities  in  letting  them 
work  out  in  their  own  fashion  the  ideas  the 
parts  conveyed  to  them.  The  play  given  was 
that  written  for  the  Camp  Fire  groups— called 
“Every  Girl.” 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  BY  THE  BLIND 

The  Women’s  Club  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  through  its  Mutual  Aid 
Fund,  tries  to  do  as  much  as  it  can  in  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  way.  It  not  only  sends  fruit,  flow¬ 
ers  and  little  comforts  to  sick  members,  but 
assists  in  a  small  way  cases  brought  to  its  at¬ 
tention,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  expended  for  this  purpose  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  At  Christmas  time  dinners 
were  sent  out  and  over  one  hundred  toys  were 
dstributed,  through  our  Home  Teachers,  to 
children  in  families  visited  by  them  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  had  little  to  make  the  day 
bright.  The  Club  raises  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  through  its  annual  concert. 

BLIND  men's  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB 

The  Blind  Men’s  Improvement  Club  of  New 
York  has,  during  the  past  months,  been  un¬ 
usually  active  in  matters  of  legislation.  It  has 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  so-called  Boy- 
lan  Bill,  providing  that  blind  voters  may  take 
with  them  into  the  voting  booth  a  sighted 
companion  of  their  own  choice  in  addition  to 
the  watchers  appointed  by  the  Election  Board. 
It  has  also  passed  resolutions  urging  upon  the 
New  York  City  Government  the  issuance  of 
$55,000  additional  in  revenue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  increased  donation 
given  by  the  city  to  its  worthy  and  needy  blind 
citizens.  Representatives  of  its  Legislative 
Committee  have  held  interviews  with  several 
of  the  city  officials  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  Club  was  also  represented  at  a  public 
hearing  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
abrogation  a  privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
the  Aldermen  of  issuing  permits  for  the  news¬ 
stand  within  the  stoop  line.  Following  this 
hearing,  personal  interviews  were  also  had 
and  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  Bureau  of  Permits. 

As  under  recent  legislation  many  of  the 
news-dealing  privileges  will  hereafter  be 
granted  only  on  competitive  bids.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  en¬ 
tered  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  notified  of  all 
such  privileges  as  they  may  be  open  to  bid¬ 
ding.  The  Club  is  very  active  along  lines  of 
general  interest  and  has  devoted  a  number  of 
meetings  to  the  discussion  of  travet  and  items 
of  general  interest,  as  well  as  music.  It  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  its  Annual  Benefit  Con- 
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cert  which  is  to  be  held  in  Aeolian  Concert 
Hall  on  the  8th  of  May,  with  a  strong  list  of 
sightless  artists  aided  by  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman 
Goold,  a  soprano  soloist  of  the  city. 

The  Gub  has  also  endorsed  the  bill  recently 
offered  in  the  State  Legislature  making  com¬ 
pulsory  the  labeling  of  all  packages  containing 
wood-alcohol  as  “Poison.” 

IOWA 

College  for  the  Blind 
The  first  of  last  January  the  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton  opened  its  session  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  has  been 
made  new  from  basement  to  roof.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  faculty,  and  pupils  are  delighted  with 
their  surroundings. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  which  in 
July,  1911,  took  over  the  management  of  this 
institution,  began  its  work  in  this  new  field  by 
making  a  practical  study  of  the  problem.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Funk,  Bren- 
ton  and  Leavitt  of  the  board,  and  Messrs. 
Lambert,  Emery  and  Boyd  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  Superintendent  Eaton  of  the 
College,  visited  and  studied  some  of  the  leading 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  they  reported  to  the  board  that  while 
Iowa  was  perhaps  getting  more  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  expended  than  the  states  whose  institutions 
they  had  visited  were  getting,  yet  it  was  clear 
that  the  institution  at  Vinton  lacked  not  a  little 
in  equipment  and  other  facilities  if  it  was  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  standards  established  else¬ 
where.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  building — 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state — was  sadly  out 
of  repair,  that  some  of  the  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  there  were  unsanitary  and  that  much  new 
and  up-io-date  equipment  should  be  provided. 

It  was  found  also  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  administrative  officers  were  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  service  expected  and  in  some 
cases  actually  rendered. 

The  board  made  a  frank  representation  of 
the  entire  situation  to  the  legislature  and  re¬ 
quested  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $65,000  for  the  remodeling  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  building  and  to  add  to  the  sup¬ 
port  fund  the  sum  of  $8,000  per  annum.  These 
requests  were  granted  and  the  money  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  has  been  wisely  expended. 

The  building  has  been  remodeled  and  made 
modern  throughout.  The  interior  has  been  re¬ 


arranged  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-situated,  well-lighted,  and  well-venti¬ 
lated  school  rooms.  The  living  quarters  of  the 
pupils  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  segregate 
the  sexes  as  completely  as  is  possible  under 
one  roof.  The  teachers’  quarters  have  been 
made  comfortable  and  homelike.  An  entirely 
new  system  of  plumbing,  heating  and  lighting 
has  been  installed.  Composition  floors  have 
replaced  wood  floors  in  all  corridors,  also  in 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Modern  tuning 
rooms,  library,  reading  rooms  and  nurseries 
have  been  provided,  and  for  the  superintendent 
and  his  family  a  commodious  suite  consisting 
of  kitchen,  living  room,  dining  rooih,  library, 
with  two  bed  rooms  and  private  bath,  together 
with  a  large  living  porch  extending  over  the 
main  veranda.  This  suite  is  approached  by  a 
private  corridor  which  affords  nearly  the  same 
privacy  as  would  an  isolated  residence.  The 
building  has  been  refurnished  in  all  necessary 
particulars,  considerable  new  equipment  added 
and  the  teaching  force  strengthened. 

There  has  been  added  to  the  original  build¬ 
ing  an  auditorium  52  x  70  with  balcony  50  x  30, 
capable  of  seating  about  five  hundred  persons. 
There  is  ample  stage  room  for  all  entertain¬ 
ments  and  a  setting  for  a  pipe  organ. — (From 
Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Vol.  28, 
No.  6,  Feb.,  1914.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
School  for  the  Blind 

Governor  Hatfield,  of  West  Virginia,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Rom¬ 
ney,  and  has  appointed  a  man  as  field  agent  to 
seek  out  the  children  who  ought  to  be  attend¬ 
ing  the  School  for  the  Blind.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  West  Virginia  is  falling  in  line  with 
other  states  which  have  already  recognized  the 
value  of  the  field  worker  to  find  prospective 
pupils.  It  is  to  be  hc^ed  that  the  agent  will 
also  be  capable  of  taking  a  practical  interest 
in  those  who  have  graduated.  As  field  work 
spreads  through  the  country  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  a  very  important  func¬ 
tion  of  a  field  officer  is  to  render  practical  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  who  have  left  the  fostering 
care  of  the  institution. 

Wheeling  Association  for  the  Bund 
In  November,  1913,  a  group  of  blind  persons 
and  their  friends  met  at  the  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Charities  in  Wheeling  and  organized 
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the  Wheeling  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Kraft,  to  whose  kind  thought  the  or¬ 
ganization  owes  its  existence,  was  elected 
President.  The  first  work  of  the  organization 
was  to  arrange  for  a  weekly  meeting  which 
resolved  itself  into  an  informal  series  of  en¬ 
tertainments,  which  have  been  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  blind. 

The  Association  has  also  taken  a  practical 
interest  in  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the 
blind  of  the  vicinity  and  has  stimulated  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  piano  tuner,  a  broom  maker  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  making  attractive 
articles  in  their  homes.  In  April,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  arranged  for  a  sale  in  one 
of  Wheeling’s  leading  stores.  The  Sales  Agent 
of  the  Commission  with  a  supply  of  articles 
conducted  a  sale  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  carried  on  throughout  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  the  preference  in  sales  was  given  to  the 
things  that  were  made  by  the  blind  in  Wheeling 
and  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Commission,  gave  several  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  city  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  local  Association.  The  ladies 
who  are  responsible  for  the  undertaking  are 
hopeful  that  their  endeavor  will  grow  into  a 
practical  organization  for  aiding  the  blind  in 
their  part  of  the  state. 

WISCONSIN 
Association  for  the  Blind 

CARRIE  B.  LEVY,  CORRESPONDENT 

Two  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Socjal 
Science  Club  realizing  what  infinite  happiness 
is  derived  by  the  sightless  from  the  hearing  of 
good  music,  resolved  to  form  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  to  the  blind  citizens 
of  Milwaukee  tickets  for  the  numerous  con¬ 
certs  and  operas  given  here  throughout  the 
year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  various  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  many 
contributors,  2000  tickets  have  been  received 
and  distributed  within  the  past  two  years. 

That  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  kindliness  is 
predominant  in  the  giving  of  these  tickets  by 
the  various  organizations  and  theatrical  com¬ 
panies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  made  regarding  the  location 
of  the  seats,  as  is  done  in  some  other  cities. 


and  ouf  sightless  friends  have  received  first 
consideration. 

It  seems  fitting  that  due  recognition  be  given 
those  friends  of  the  blind  who  have  remained 
content  in  doing,  especially  Mrs.  Qara  Bowen 
Shepard,  Miss  Rose  Phillips,  and  members  of 
the  West  Side  Turn  Verein,  MacDowell  Club, 
Marquette  Conservatory  of  Music,  Wisconsin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Maennerchor,  A-Ca- 
pella,  Arion,  Shubert,  Majestic,  Davidson, 
United  Singing  Societies,  Milwaukee  Musical 
Society,  Catholic  Choral  Society,  Lyric  Glee 
Club,  Milwaukee  Liederkranz,  and  Anonymous 
— Auditorium  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. 

The  members  of  the  Social  Science  Club  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  more  sightless 
people  in  the  city  who  should  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  these  free  tickets,  and  hope  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  those 
receiving  tickets  will  send  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Wisconsin  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

MISSOURI 
School  for  the  Blind 

SUPT.  S.  E.  green,  corespondent 

Misses  Lenah  Hill  and  Geneva  Koennker, 
pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
passed,  with  high  honors,  the  examination  for 
the  certificate  of  the  State  Music  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  Examining  Board,  Prof.  E. 
R.  Kroeger  and  Prof.  Nathan  Sacks,  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  technic  and  thoroughness  exhibited  by  the 
young  ladies  in  the  required  subjects. 

These  young  ladies  have  three  more  years 
of  study  in  piano  before  completing  the  course 
required  for  graduation  at  the  Missouri  School. 

The  Wenonah  and  Magnolia  Camp  Fire  Girls 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  Girls’  Gymnasium  Febru¬ 
ary  21.  The  program  consisted  of  a  paper  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  aims  of  the  Camp  Fire  organi¬ 
zation,  a  play  “Everygirl,”  and  an  Indian  dance 
followed  by  the  Camp  Fire  Council.  The  lit¬ 
tle  play  was  beautifully  staged  and  rendered. 
The  Council  was  most  realistically  depicted  by 
the  girls  in  their  Camp  Fire  costumes  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wood  fire. 

The  two  guardians.  Misses  Merick  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  invited  the  other  Camp  Fires  of  the  city 
to  attend.  The  hall  was  crowded. 

One  good  feature  of  the  Camp  Fire  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  every  girl  from  our  school  will 
have  a  point  of  contact  with  the  girls  of  her 
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age  in  her  home  town  when  she  returns  home 
for  the  summer.  Being  s©  well  versed  in  its 
crafts  she  can  take  her  place  with  the  sighted 
girls  of  her  own  community. 


The  pupils  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  3815  Magnolia  avenue,  on  March  7  gave 
their  first  “Camp  Fire”  entertainment  before  a 
large  crowd  of  their -friends. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  short  play,  “Everygirl,”  in  which 
the  principal  role  was  portrayed  by  Miss  Flora 
Clasby. 

The  parts  of  Hope,  Mirth,  Wealth,  Beauty, 
Knowledge,  Work,  Health  and  Love  were 
taken  by  Misses  Irene  Fross,  Fay  Baker,  Nellie 
McChesney,  Lena  Hall,  Eleanor  Schunmann, 
Ruth  Haynes,  Olive  Waters,  Geneva  Koennker 
and  Ella  Mason,  respectively. 

Several  new  dances  were  introduced  by  the 
girls,  among  them  being  the  “lovers’  glide” 
and  the  “mountain  climb.”  A  short  paper, 
explaining  the  object  of  the  “Camp  Fire”  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  akin  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
was  read  from  the  Braille  by  Miss  Ella  Mason. 
— (From  The  St.  Louis  Republic,  March  8, 
1914.) 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Associ.^tion  for  the  Blind 

Concentration  of  the  State’s  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  under  the  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  for  that  body  was 
urged  in  two  resolutions  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul’s 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  February  25. 

Commissioner  C.  R.  Dieffenbach,  of  the  State 
Commission,  in  his  remarks  stated  that  the 
Commission  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  do  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  vital  part  of  the  work,  that  of 
home  teaching. 

The  resolution  on  the  unification  of  the  work 
for  the  blind,  which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster,  stated  in  the  preamble  that  at  present  the 
work  was  divided  between  the  Governor,  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  seri¬ 
ously  hampered  effective  work.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  then  continued: 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  New  Jersey  State 


Association  for  the  Blind,  petition  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  this  Association,  Chairman, 
Judge  Harry  V.  Osborne,  to  codify  the  laws 
of  the  State  relating  to  the  blind  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  unify  the  State  work  for  the 
blind  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.” 

It  was  stated  that  Judge  Osborne  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  the  work  of  codification.  The 
resolution  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  resolution  asking  for  the  increase  of 
the  State  Commission’s  appropriation  was  of¬ 
fered  by  A.  W.  MacDougal,  who  stated  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  approval  of  the  request 
made  by  the  Commission  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  and  for  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  instead  of  the 
$7,000  which  the  Commission  was  given  when 
the  last  appropriation  was  made. — (From  The 
Newark  Star,  February  26,  1914.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  which  has 
just  adjourned  appropriated  $40,046.98  for 
maintenance,  improvements,  etc.,  and  $30,000 
for  a  primary  building  for  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  School  was  ver>-  much  crowded  in  all 
departments  and  this  new  building  will  relieve 
this  congestion  and  allow  the  children  to  be 
separated  from  the  grown-up  boys  and  girls. 

Work  will  begin  on  this  new  building  as 
soon  as  an  architect  can  be  secured  and  bids 
received.  While  the  sum  given  will  not  be 
enough  to  build,  equip,  and  furnish  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  next  legislature  will  doubtless  furnish 
the  rest  of  the  money  by  the  time  it  is  needed. 

Under  the  State  Constitution  the  School  for 
the  Blind  is  placed  under  “Penal  and  Chari¬ 
table”  institutions.  Owing  to  this  constitu¬ 
tional  classific,.tion  the  school  has  been  visited 
and  inspected  by  the  committee  on  such  insti¬ 
tutions  sent  out  by  the  legislature  each  year. 
The  work  of  the  school,  however,  had  placed  it 
under  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State 
and  reports  were  made  to  this  department  and 
the  school  appropriation  came  under  this  head. 

The  legislature  which  has  recently  adjourned 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  asking  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  vote  this  summer  upon  the 
question  of  changing  the  Constitution  on  this 
point.  If  this  change  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
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people  of  South  Carolina,  and  surely  it  will  be, 
all  penal  and  charitable  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  School  will  be  abandoned. 

At  the  same  time  the  name  will  be  changed 
from  “The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb  and  the 
Blind”  to  “The  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.” 

We  feel  that  these  two  steps  will  result  in 
good  to  the  School  and  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  of  the  State. — (Extracts  from  The  Pal¬ 
metto  Leaf,  March  21,  1914.) 

CANADA 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 
A  party  of  blind  children  from  the  Montreal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Sherbrooke  Street  West, 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  paid  a  visit  Thursday- 
night  to  the  Old  Folks  Home,  Longue  Pointe, 
and  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  under  the 
direction  of  Principal  Gray. 

The  program  consisted  of  selections  by  the 
orchestra,  songs,  recitations,  mandolin,  cornet, 
piano  and  organ  solos  and  duets. 

Through  the  generosity  of  several  friends 
of  the  blind,  cake  and  coffee  were  served. — 
(From  The  Montreal  Herald,  April  3,  1914.) 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind 
It  was  decided  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  Friday  evening,  March  12,  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  to  open,  by  the  first  of  May,  a  broom 
factory  for  the  blind  of  the  city,  where  they 
may  learn  a  trade  and  be  self-supporting.  To¬ 
wards  this  object  there  is  already  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  over  $1,000,  and  the  members  decided  to 
start  immediately  to  raise  another  $2,000  by  the 
end  of  March.  There  were  several  volunteers 
to  do  this,  among  them  being  Mrs.  A.  Horton, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cox  and  Deputy  Magistrate  Ask- 
with,  who  presided  during  the  evening’s  meet¬ 
ing. 

A  good  report  of  the  year’s  work  was  given 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Woollcombe,  which 
showed  that  the  membership  had  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  year  and  greater  inter¬ 
est  has  been  taken  by  the  blind  themselves.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  were  present  at  the 
meetings,  a  fact  which  was  very  gratifying 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  to  get  there. 

During  the  past  summer  a  visit  was  paid  the 
Association  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Layton,  of 


Montreal.  Mr.  Layton,  who  is  the  founder  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  gave 
an  address  at  that  time  on  the  work  done  in 
Montreal  and  the  successful  broom  factory  in 
that  city.  As  a  result  of  this  it  was  definitely 
decided  to  open  a  broom  factory  in  Ottawa. 

The  Helen  Keller  lecture  last  fall  netted 
about  $572.80  towards  this  object. 

Last  summer  broom  corn  was  successfully 
grown  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa 
and  150  pounds  were  sent  to  the  broom  fac¬ 
tory  in  Montreal.  From  this  whisks  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  Ottawa 
broom  factory  is  established  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  material  used  will  be  grown  in  Canada. 
— (From  The  Ottawa  Evening  Journal,  March 
13,  1914.) 

CHINA 

Hankow 

Our  friend,  Mr.  George  A.  Clayton,  who 
provided  us  with  such  an  interesting  account, 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blidd, 
of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  The 
David  Hill  School  for  the  Blind  at  Hankow, 
has  returned  to  China  and  has  just  sent  out 
one  of  his  circular  letters  to  the  friends  of  his 
school.  Those  of  us  who  live  on  this  side  of 
the  globe  cannot  refrain  from  being  amazed 
to  find  the  following  paragraph  in  his  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  event  of  outstanding  importance  since 
my  return  was  a  Conference  that  was  held  at 
Shanghai.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  ours  is  by  no  means  the  only 
School  for  the  Blind  in  China,  nor  is  it  the 
largest.  There  are  schools  that  teach  in  Man¬ 
darin  Chinese  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Changsha 
and  other  places,  and  there  are  very  important 
schools  that  teach  in  Cantonese  and  other  dia¬ 
lects.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  unification  of  our  methods  of  teaching  the 
Chinese  Braille,  but  there  has  been  much 
thought  about  such  a  step  and  some  of  us  have 
been  praying  earnestly  for  its  accomplishment. 
You  must  remember  that  in  the  old  days — and 
they  did  not  end  much  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  for  new  China  is  very  new — postoffices 
did  not  exist  to  any  extent  inland  and  that 
railways  were  only  beginning  to  be  developed. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  good  Christian 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  dupli¬ 
cated  many  pieces  of  work.  In  these  days 
when  we  travel  more  quickly,  and  meet  more 
often  and  when  the  ramifications  of  the  post- 
office  put  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  close 
touch,  the  process  of  unification  is  proceeding 
apace  in  many  lines  of  missionary  activity.  So 
a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  heads  of  the 
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various  Schools  for  the  Blind  which  teach  in 
Mandarin  should  meet  and  unify  their  sys¬ 
tems.  I  think  I  am  right'  in  saying  that  we 
faced  the  meeting  with  some  trepidation.  But 
we  came  away  from  it  feeling  that  God' had 
led  us  and  knowing  that  what  had  seemed  like 
insuperable  difficulties  had  simply  become  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  little  cross-bearing.” 

Indeed,  we  hardly  supposed  that  the  “type 
question”  was  so  burning  a  topic  with  our 
friends  in  that  nation  of  vast  numbers.  If  we 
substitute  the  names  of  American  cities  in  the 
above  paragraph,  very  little  imagination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  suppose  that  the  writer  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  conditions  that  obtain  in  United  States. 
Of  course  postoffices  have  existed  all  over  the 
American  continent  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  franking  privilege  has  been 
granted  within  the  past  few  years  that  books 
for  the  blind  have  been  transported  free 
throughout  this  country. 

Shanghai 

From  a  recent  letter  from  another  of  our 
friends  in  China,  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind,  Shanghai,  we  have  heard  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conference  above  mentioned,  a 
“Union  Braille  System”  has  been  adopted  for 
schools  where  Manadrin  is  taught,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  one  system  where  four  were  in  use  before. 
Mr.  Fryer  concludes  with  the  interesting  state¬ 
ment:  “We  are  also  planning  for  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Workers  among  the  Blind  in  China, 
Japan  and  Corea  to  be  held  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.”  Those  of  us  who  are  working  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  think  that  we  have 
long  distances  to  go  to  attend  conferences  on 
this  continent,  but  it  is  evident  that  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  East  are  preparing  to  take 
even  longer  journeys  in  this  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  to  unify  efforts  for  aiding  the  blind  and 
preventing  blindness. 

ENGLAND 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
On  Thursday,  March  19,  the  new  building 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (hith¬ 
erto  known  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association)  was  opened  by  His  Majesty  the 
King,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Their  Majesties,  attended  by  their  suite,  ar¬ 
rived  punctually  at  3:30,  and  were  received  by 
Dr.  Ranger,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
the  Council,  among  whom  it  was  of  sad  yet 


grateful  interest  to  recognize  Miss  Armitage, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  and  good  Founder. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  commonly  called  the 
Friend  of  the  Blind,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  well-known  letters  B.  and 
F.  B.  A.,  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  Armitage 
Hall,  in  which  the  opening  ceremony  took 
place.  Miss  Doris  Armitage,  his  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  presented  a  bouquet  to  the  Queen  on  her 
Majesty’s  arrival.  A  guard  of  honor  of  blind 
boy  Scouts  from  Worcester  College  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  hall.  An  address  was  read  by 
the  Chairman,  to  which  His  Majesty  graciously 
replied,  and,  after  that,  was  pleased  to  declare 
the  building  open.  The  Bishop  of  London 
then  offered  prayer,  and  a  select  choir  from 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  sang  Stanford’s  Motet,  “Glorious 
and  Powerful  God,”  after  which  their  Majes¬ 
ties  left  the  Armitage  Hall  and  were  conducted 
over  the  factory,  graciously  signing  their 
names  in  the  visitors’  book  before  their  de¬ 
parture.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  gave 
a  recital  on  the  organ  prior  to  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus. 
Bac.,  Oxon,  did  the  like  at  its  conclusion. — 
(From  The  Blind,  April,  1914.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentine  Republic 

Senor  J.  Perez  Mendoza  has  been  doing  yeo¬ 
man  service  for  the  blind  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  For  some  time  he  has  been  study¬ 
ing  institutions  and  organizations  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  as  a  result  of  his  practical 
endeavors,  a  bill  has  been  passed  which  creates 
the  Argentine  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
outline  for  the  departments  which  are  to  be 
included  under  the  one  board  of  management 
has  been  sent  to  experts  in  various  countries 
and  shows  how  comprehensive  the  future  in¬ 
stitution  is  to  be.  Under  the  institution’s 
Board  of  Management  will  be  operated  a  kin¬ 
dergarten,  elementary,  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  a  gi’mnasium,  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  embossed  books,  a  library,  work¬ 
shops,  houses  for  the  workpeople  and  their 
families,  a  consulting  room  where  free  advice 
will  be  given  about  the  eyes,  and  pensions. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  like  Senor  Mendoza  to  take  such  a 
practical  and  persistent  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  blind  countrymen. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND  PUBLISHED  FROM 
JANUARY-MARCH,  1914 


American  Magazine,  February,  1914:  Finger 
test  of  literature,  reading  with  the  fingers 
gives  some  interesting  conclusions  about 
books,  by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis,  pp.  23-25. 
Illustrated.  (Written  by  the  author  of 
“Fran,”  who  learned  and  is  reading  Braille 
to  save  his  eyes,  although  not  really  blind.) 

Braille  shorthand;  being  a  revision  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  system  of  embossed  shorthand. 
42  pp.  London,  1913.  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association. 

Curtil,  Dr.  Andre.  Les  aveugles.  Lyon,  1913. 
Henri  Georg,  36  Passage  de  1’  Hotel-Dieu. 
(Written  by  a  young  doctor,  who  has 
worked  among  the  blind  and  who  has  been 
hailed  as  a  new  Maeterlinck.) 

Harper’s  Magazine,  March,  1914:  Suite  num¬ 
ber  nineteen,  by  William  Hamilton  Os¬ 
borne.  pp.  534-547.  Illustrated,  (fiction). 

Literary  Digest,  January  17,  1914:  When 

Helen  Keller  met  Montessori.  pp.  134, 
135,  137. 

Literary  Digest,  February  7,  1914.  Pulitzer  as 
a  judge  of  men.  pp.  285-287. 

Librarian  and  Book  World,  January,  1914. 
News  from  the  blind  world,  pp.  218. 

Librarian  and  Book  World,  March,  1914. 
News  from  the  blind  world,  pp.  308. 

Metropolitan,  January  and  February,  1914: 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  reminiscences  of  a  secre¬ 
tary,  by  Alleyne  Ireland,  pp.  37-39:  49- 
51.  Illustrated.  (Commenced  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  and  concluded  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  the  Metropolitan.) 

New  York  Public  Library:  annual  report,  1913. 
Work  for  the  blind,  pp.  64.  (New  York 
City.) 

New  York  Times,  January  4,  1914 :  Morrison 
Heady,  famous  deaf-blind  poet,  issues  new 
books  at  84.  p.  13.  Portrait. 


Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  1914:  The  fate  of  a  dapple 
fawn;  Wild  hearts  in  winter  homes;  The 
family  of  Bob-white,  by  Clareence  Hawkes, 
being  the  last  three  of  six  articles  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  field  and  forest. 

Outlook,  New  York,  January  24,  1914:  By¬ 
ways  of  library  work,  by  Sarah  Comstock, 
‘pp.  200-205.  Illustrated.  (Containing  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  work  that  libraries  are  do¬ 
ing  for  the  blind.) 

Pictorial  Review,  January,  1914:  “The  blind 
way,”  by  Sarah  Comstock,  pp.  16-17.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  (An  account  of  the  present 
movement  for  the  adult  blind,  especially  in 
New  York  City.) 

Survey,  February  28,  1914:  Family  life  not 
homes;  from  the  report  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  p.  676. 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  January, 
1914:  Pennsylvania;  an  act  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  pp.  50-52. 

Villey,  Pierre.  Le  monde  des  aveugles:  essai 
de  psychologic.  352  pp.  Paris,  1914. 
Ernest  Flammarion,  rue  Racine,  26. 


Important!  All  workers  for  the  blind 

SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  FOLLOWING: 

The  Blind.  A  quarterly  magazine  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  by  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  Secretary,  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  England.  Price,  27  cents 
per  annum,  post  free. 

The  Braille  Review.  A  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind,  with 
which  is  incorporated  “The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,”  the  organ  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Price,  25  cents  per 
annum,  post  free.  Printed  at  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  (formerly  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association), 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  Eng¬ 
land. 


HELPS  FOR  THE  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 

By  AMY  K.  HALFPENNY, 

Instractor,  PennsylTuia  Institation  lor  the  Blind. 


You  may  not  be  the  mother  of  a  blind  child, 
but,  sometime,  in  the  course  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  as  mother,  teacher,  social  worker,  nurse, 
physician,  church  worker,  or  even  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  business,  you  must  find  an  opportunity 
of  passing  this  message  on  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

In  addressing  myself  directly  to  the  mother 
whose  child  has  been  blind  from  birth  or  early 
infancy,  I  would  say,  first  of  all :  be  comforted. 
The  fate  of  your  child  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it 
may  seem.  A  noble  army  of  men  and  women 
has  gone  before  and  cleared  for  him  a  path¬ 
way  to  the  light.  Strive  diligently  to  over¬ 
come  your  own  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
this  child  is  unlike  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
or,  if  an  only  child,  school  yourself  to  refrain 
from  comparing  him  with  your  neighbor’s 
child.  These  tendencies,  though  altogether  nat¬ 
ural,  are  entirely  selfish:  you  grieve  that  your 
child  is  not  as  you  would  have  him,  forgetting 
that  he  must,  after  all,  work  out  his  own 
identity.  Study  your  blind  child,  and  you  will 
learn  that,  if  appealed  to  through  the  other 
senses,  he  is  not  so  different  from  other  chil¬ 
dren  as  you  may  think. 

You  hold,  before  the  baby  with  sight,  bright- 
colored  objects  to  attract  his  attention,  reach 
your  hands  to  him  to  indicate  your  intention 
of  taking  him  up,  and  smile  upon  him  to  show 
your  mother  love.  Substitute  a  bell  or  rattle 
for  the  bright  ball,  speak  to  the  blind  baby  as 
>00  approach  him,  take  his  hand  or  kiss  his 
cheek,  and  let  the  smile  sound  in  your  voice, 
and  you  will  get  the  same  response — the  eager 
grasp  for  the  object,  the  glad  reaching  of  the 
arms,  and  the  soft,  cooing  pleasure  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  taken  to  your  heart.  Talk  mucn 
to  your  baby,  sing  to  him,  and  let  him  handle 
as  many  things  as  his  baby  hands  can  hold. 

It  is  in  the  cradle  that  all  sense  training 
really  begins.  A  little  wise  thought  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  playthings  for  a 
baby  without  sight.  Blocks  of  different  shape, 
various  sized  balls  with  bell  inside,  animals 
with  a  variety  of  coverings  such  as  wool,  fur, 
or  hair,  and  dolls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  will 


entertain  the  baby  that  can  not  amuse  himself 
by  looking  about  him. 

Besides  the  toys  mentioned,  let  the  blind 
child  have  those  that  will  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  hearing,  such  as  bells,  rattles,  or  any  harm¬ 
less  articles  which,  if  brought  together,  will 
produce  some  sound.  Objects  made  of  sweet- 
scented  woods  or  delicately  perfumed  will 
please  his  sense  of  smell. 

When  very  young,  be  careful  not  to  place 
baby’s  playthings  beyond  his  reach  and  indicate 
their  position  by  securing  his  attention  while 
placing  them.  Never  leave  him  without  some¬ 
thing  to  handle,  for,  even  the  baby  mind,  if  left 
without  stimuli  from  the  senses,  will  become 
dull,  and  the  tiny,  idle  hands  will  find  their 
way  constantly  to  baby’s  eyes,  forming  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  habit  which  all  subsequent  training 
will  fail  to  overcome.  Use  every  precaution 
to  prevent  your  child’s  acquiring  any  peculiar 
mannerisms  which  may  set  him  apart  from  his 
fellows  when  he  grows  older.  These  habits 
may  be  more  easily  avoided  than  corrected; 
and  babyhood  is  the  time  to  start  your  child 
aright. 

When  the  child  begins  to  talk,  teach  him  to 
name  his  playthings,  and,  you  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the  objects, 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  readily  by  touch. 
Assist  him  to  associate  the  voices  of  persons 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  with  some 
name — for  the  voice  must  be  to  him  as  the 
face  to  a  child  with  sight,  and  he  can  not  be¬ 
gin  too  early  to  learn  people  in  this  way.  All 
these  things  a  blind  child  will  do  naturally — 
provided  his  physical  and  mental  condition  is 
normal — but  a  little  intelligent  direction  will 
greatly  aid  his  development 

Teaching  the  child  without  sight  to  walk  re¬ 
quires  not  only  the  mother’s  patience,  but  per¬ 
sistent  urging  on  her  part.  While  he  has  the 
same  instinct  to  walk  as  other  children,  he 
has  not  the  same  incentive.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  playthings  lie  within  a  few 
baby  steps,  the  blind  child  is  perfectly  content 
to  remain  quietly  where  he  is;  but,  if  you  in¬ 
dicate  their  position,  and  insist  that  he  come 
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for  his  toys,  he  will  eventually  make  some 
feeble  effort  to  reach  them.  Thus,  a  great  deal 
of  insistence  and  encouragement  is  necessary 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  desire  to 
move  about;  for,  it  is  only  when  the  blind 
child  begins  to  walk  that  he  learns  that  his 
world  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of  his  chubby 
arm. 

This  child  must  find  out  for  himself  the 
position  of  the  furniture  to  which  the  sighted 
baby  has  unconsciously  become  accustomed. 
Then,  too,  he  is  denied  the  assurance  of  the 
nearby  chair,  for  he  is  not  conscious  of  its 
presence  until  he  has  reached  it.  Lead  the 
child  about  by  the  hands;  let  him  follow  the 
edge  of  a  couch  or  bed,  or  clear  a  space  along 
the  wall  and  persuade  him  to  come  to  you  by 
steadying  his  timid  steps  by  holding  fast  to 
some  substantial  object.  Speak  to  him  con¬ 
stantly,  that  he  may  be  assured  of  your  near¬ 
ness.  As  the  child  gains  confidence,  introduce 
him  gradually  to  new  parts  of  the  room,  but 
do  not  place  him  in  too  many  strange  situa¬ 
tions  until  he  moves  about  with  comparative 
ease. 

Be  careful  of  the  position  of  limbs  and  body : 
insist  upon  the  head  being  held  up — holding 
the  hand  under  the  chin,  if  necessary  at  first. 

When  walking  has  been  successfully  mas¬ 
tered,  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  secure 
confidence.  The  blind  child  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  romp  w'ith  brothers  or  sisters,  or  with 
father  or  mother,  for  he  will  be  slow  to  move 
about  of  his  owm  accord.  Give  him  space  and 
tempt  him  to  run,  especially  out-of-doors.  He 
will  soon  learn  his  way  about  a  yard,  if  allowed 
freedom,  and  he  may  romp  with  safety  about 
a  grassy  lawn.  Encourage  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  as  natural  as  possible  by  teaching 
the  children  w'ith  whom  he  comes  in  contact  to 
include  him  in  their  play.  Brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  may  be  taught  unselfishness  by  being  re¬ 
quired  to  give  some  thought  to  this  child.  It  is 
not  excusable  to  allow  a  child  without  sight  to 
sit  quietly  alone  indoors,  simply  because  he  is 
perfectly  content  to  do  so;  he  must  be  roused 
to  activity,  for  in  it  lies  his  salvation.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  undisturbed,  he  will  acquire  dis¬ 
agreeable  habits  such  as  rocking  the  body,  roll¬ 
ing  the  head,  and  become  stooped  and  fearful 
in  moving  about.  To  be  sure,  he  will  get  falls 
and  bumps  as  he  runs  about,  but,  what  child 
does  not?  You  do  not  deny  sighted  children 
their  play  because  of  such  slight  injuries.  The 


bruises  will  be  far  more  easily  remedied  than 
the  harmful  results  of  inactivity. 

The  blind  child  requires  more  careful  in¬ 
struction  in  handling  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
than  his  brothers  and  sisters  because  of  his 
inability  to  imitate  his  elders.  These  lessons 
can  be  most  easily  and  effectually  taught  in 
the  very  beginning,  therefore,  their  teaching 
should  be  done  by  the  mother  by  placing  the 
utensil  in  the  proper  position  in  the  child’s 
hand  and  insisting  upon  its  being  held  as 
placed.  This  endeavor  will  require  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  well  worth  the  effort,  for  they 
will  be  far  more  satisfying  than  much  instruc¬ 
tion  after  bad  habits  are  already  formed. 

Personal  independence  can  be  taught  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  should  begin  with  the 
child’s  being  required  to  put  his  playthings  in 
their  proper  place,  and  should  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  teaching  him  to  aid  in  dressing  him¬ 
self,  at  least  as  much  as  is  expected  of  other 
children  of  the  same  age.  It  has  long  ago 
been  demonstrated  that  the  blind  child  can  do 
all  these  things,  but  the  mother  must  believe 
that  he  can  do  them  before  she  can  hope  to 
accomplish  results.  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to 
do  for  the  blind  child  that  which  he  can  do 
for  himself.  A  few  children  who  enter  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  for  instruction  have 
suffered  from  neglect  in  early  childhood,  but  a 
far  greater  number  have  been  equally  harmed 
by  over-attention ;  a  happy  medium  can  be 
struck  by  the  mother’s  establishing  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  between  herself  and  her 
child.  She  must  learn  to  control  her  own  im¬ 
pulse  to  do  more  for  this  child  than  is  actu¬ 
ally  required  by  this  special  need,  in  order  that 
he  may  become  as  independent  and  useful  as 
possible  in  later  years. 

The  physical  training  of  a  blind  child  is 
most  imperative,  because  most  important;  for 
his  dependence  upon  the  other  senses  taxes  the 
nervous  energy  to  a  greater  degree  than  with 
the  normal  child.  Outdoor  exercise  is  the 
most  effective  opposing  force  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  CHILD. 

The  education  of  every  blind  child  is  its 
own  peculiar  problem,  but  its  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  should  be  fully  recognized  by  every 
thoughtful  parent.  To  deny  this  child  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright.  In  this 
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day  of  opportunity  for  all,  there  is  no  pardon¬ 
able  excuse  for  any  child’s  growing  up  in  ig¬ 
norance  ;  for,  if  you  are  unable  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  instruction,  there  exists,  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  some  legislative  provision 
for  educating  the  blind  children  of  the  state, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  special  school,  or  a 
fund  set  aside  for  their  education  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  nearby  state. 

In  many  large  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Detroit,  and  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
blind  children  are  today  being  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  Well-trained  special  teachers 
instruct  the  blind  children  in  the  use  of  ap¬ 
paratus  adapted  to  their  needs — teaching  them 
to  read  and  write  some  embossed  system,  to 
manipulate  a  special  arithmetic  slate,  to  follow 
raised  maps,  and  to  manage  a  typewriter.  With 
these  aids  and  the  assistance  of  the  special 
teacher,  the  blind  boy  or  girl  is  enabled  to  re¬ 
cite  side  by  side  with  his  sighted  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  pursue  his  general  education  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  public  school 
teachers.  While  this  method  is  still  an  ex¬ 
periment,  it  is  heartily  indorsed  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  educators  of  the  blind,  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  the  training  of  the  normal 
child.  By  remaining  at  home,  the  blind  boy  or 
girl  educated  in  the  public  school  escapes  being 
segregated  with  large  numbers  of  children 
similarly  handicapped,  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  is  found  to  be  a  marked  disadvantage. 

The  state  institution  for  the  blind  is  the 
oldest  and  best  equipped  medium  of  education. 
Here,  the  blind  children  of  the  state  are 
brought  together  and,  beginning  with  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  proceeding  through  the  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-school  de¬ 
partments,  are  instructed  not  only  in  all  the 
branches  included  in  the  average  public  school 
curriculum,  but  equal  attention  is  devoted  to 
their  physical,  manual,  business,  musical,  and 
social  training.  Every  child  is  encouraged  to 
move  about  freely  and  independently, — to  run, 
to  jump,  to  swim,  to  skate,  and  to  dance, — in 
order  that  ease  and  grace  of  movement  may  be 
secured.  Many  of  the  most  modern  institu¬ 
tions  have  recently  removed  to  suburban  sites, 
where  large  areas  of  ground  are  set  aside  for 
athletics  and  out-door  play,  and  space  and  at¬ 
tention  is  also  given  to  school  gardening.  Do¬ 
mestic  science  is  being  everywhere  introduced 
to  aid  the  girls  in  becoming  helpful  in  the 


home.  The  unceasing  devotion  of  an  earnest 
band  of  educators  has  made  the  modern  school 
for  the  blind  one  of  the  best  equipped  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  country — broad  in  its 
course  of  study,  and  effectual  in  its  results.  It 
is  to  these  special  schools  that  most  of  the 
successful  blind  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

No  parent  of  a  blind  child  can  fail  to  derive 
inspiration  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  well-es¬ 
tablished  schools  for  the  blind  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  or  a  neighboring  state.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  are  representative  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  and  facilities  for  instructing 
the  blind,  and  a  visit  to  any  one  of  them  is 
heartily  recommended. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  requires  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to 
admit  pupils  before  six  years  of  age,  except 
where  the  home  environment  is  objectionable; 
but,  if  some  thought  is  given  to  the  child’s 
training  along  the  lines  outlined  above,  he  may 
remain  at  home  until  eight  years  old.  This 
enables  the  student  to  graduate  at  about  eight¬ 
een  or  twenty,  at  which  age  he  is  more  able  to 
take  up  some  life  work  than  earlier  in  the 
teens.  The  pupil  graduating  from  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  well  equipped  for  some  field 
of  usefulness,  but  a  supplementary  course  at  a 
college,  normal  school,  university,  or  conserva¬ 
tory  for  the  sighted,  places  the  blind  man  or 
woman  more  nearly  on  a  plane  with  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  subsequent  struggle  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  living.  With  such  preparation,  surely 
the  world  must  give  place  to  him  who  earnestly 
desires  to  share  the  labors  of  his  fellowmen. 

Many  fathers  and  mothers  are  reluctant  to 
send  their  blind  son  or  daughter  away  from 
home.  If  such  parents  are  unable  to  supply 
any  other  means  of  education,  such  selfish  ob¬ 
jections  should  be  bravely  overcome  in  justice 
to  the  child,  as  the  greatest  kindness  can  be 
done  by  sending  him  to  an  institution.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  such  schools  heartily  advocate  pupils 
visiting  their  homes  as  often  as  possible,  and 
parents  are  required  to  remove  their  child  in 
vacations.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  alive 
the  child’s  interest  in  his  home  while  at  school. 

If,  however,  parents,  who  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  means,  prefer  to  have  their  child  remain 
at  home,  a  special  teacher  may  be  given  charge 
of  his  education.  Such  an  instructor  should  be 
familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  the 
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most  up-to-date  schools  for  the  blind.  Super¬ 
intendents  of  nearby  institutions  are  usually 
able  to  recommend  competent  tutors,  or  will  be 
glad  to  allow  an  experienced  teacher  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  work  done  in  the  institution  in  order 
to  acquire  the  special  training  necessary  to 
begin  the  child’s  instruction.  The  family  gov- 
ernesss  may,  by  spending  a  few  days  at  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  for  the  blind,  learn  the  use  of  the 
special  appliances  adapted  to  the  needs  of  her 
prospective  pupil.  She  should  master  some 
system  of  raised  print,  and  procure  a  slate  for 
writing  a  punctographic  type.  All  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  any  institu¬ 
tion  for  beginning  a  child’s  instruction  at 
home. 

When  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  is  per¬ 
fectly  mastered,  the  blind  child  may  join  his 
brother  and  sisters  in  the  family  school-room, 
or  enter  a  private  school  for  sighted  children — 
his  tutor  giving  him  the  assistance  required  at 
home,  and  reading  aloud  to  him  the  lessons 
which  are  not  available  in  raised  print.  Many 
excellent  text  books  in  embossed  type  may  now 
be  bought  or  borrowed  from  the  leading  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is 
educated  at  home  should  study  music  and  lit¬ 
erature — especially  poetry — to  develop  the  aes¬ 
thetic  sense.  Manual  training  should  not  be 
neglected,  the  hand  can  only  be  made  sensitive 
through  constant  use.  Much  attention  should 
be  given  to  physical  culture,  including  dancing, 
to  give  freedom  and  poise  in  walking.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  private  teacher  to 
instruct  the  child  without  sight  in  those  dainty 
social  traits  which  he  may  not  learn  by  imita¬ 
tion,  but  which  are  the  indications  of  good 
breeding.  The  primary  object  of  a  blind  child’s 
education  should  be  to  make  him  as  independ¬ 
ent  and  inconspicuous  as  possible:  that  he 
should  be  keen,  alert,  responsive,  and  unre¬ 
strained  is  of  greater  consequence  than  much 
learning  or  exceptional  talent.  To  compete 
with  the  sighted  world,  the  man  or  woman 
without  sight  must  command  its  attention,  its 
confidence,  and  its  respect,  and  should  not 
arouse  its  sympathy. 

FINDING  A  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS. 

It  is  when  the  blind  student  has  completed 
his  education  that  the  mother  can  be  his  great¬ 
est  help  or  hinderance  to  success.  The  one 
great  lesson  he  will  have  learned  is  that  there 
is  a  place  for  him  in  the  world’s  work.  Like 


all  other  graduates,  he  will  emerge  from  the 
state  institution,  the  high-school,  normal-school, 
college,  university,  or  conservatory  with  high 
hopes  and  lofty  aspirations.  He  will  have 
chosen  a  field  in  which  he  desires  to  use  his 
peculiar  talents;  and,  though  he  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  warned  of  the  pit-falls  that  will  beset 
his  path,  he  is  eager  to  begin  his  struggle  for 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  useful.  He  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  prove  his  ability,  to  become  financially 
independent,  and  to  achieve  some  measure  of 
success  in  his  special  field  of  service.  Because 
he  is  young,  all  things  seem  to  him  possible. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  this  spirit  that  the 
mother  should  be  a  tactful,  sympathetic,  and  en¬ 
couraging  friend.  She  should  believe  in  the 
ability  of  her  child,  for,  is  it  not  enough  that 
he  must  meet  the  doubt  of  the  world?  There 
is  no  more  cruel  wrong  than  to  crush  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  youth ;  it  is  like  blight¬ 
ing  the  bloom  of  a  lovely  flower  before  it  has 
had  time  to  mature. 

Unlike  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  blind 
graduate  is  obliged  to  create  a  demand  for  his 
labor.  He  must  break  down  the  barrier  of 
incredulity  and  convince  a  sceptical  public  o^ 
his  efficiency.  However  talented  or  well  equip¬ 
ped,  he  is  branded  by  his  infirmity  and  reck¬ 
oned  incapable;  even  the  opportunity  of  justi¬ 
fying  his  claim  is  often  denied,  until  hope 
seems  to  die  in  the  heart  of  the  youthful  aspi¬ 
rant,  and  worthy  ambitions  seem  as  idle 
dreams. 

It  is  in  these  days  of  disappointment,  that 
the  mother  can,  by  her  unfaltering  belief  in  her 
son  or  daughter,  keep  alive  the  wavering  cour¬ 
age,  stimulate  the  failing  confidence,  and 
quicken  the  dying  hope.  Many  are  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  most  perse¬ 
vering  and  determined  blind  achieve  success, 
but  the  way  may  be  greatly  smoothed  by  the 
constant  assurance  of  one  sympathetic  friend. 
He  who  will  patiently  endeavor  must  eventu¬ 
ally  succeed. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ambitious 
graduate,  be  it  known  that  blind  men  and  wo¬ 
men  have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  never  was 
there  greater  opportunity  for  their  leading  use¬ 
ful  lives  than  in  the  present;  and,  to  be  useful 
is  to  be  successful.  The  girl  who  becomes 
helpful  in  the  home  is  as  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  as  he  who  wins  fame  or  acquires  a  fortune. 

Many  avenues  of  employment  are  now  open 
to  the  blind.  Though  the  popular  opinion,  that 
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all  persons  without  sight  are  musical,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded,  many  men  and  women  are 
today  following  the  profession  of  music  as 
teachers,  organists,  concert  players,  and  com¬ 
posers.  Many  young  men  earn  a  livelihood  as 
tuners  of  pianos,  broom-makers,  salesmen, 
conductors  of  private  business,  lawyers,  tutors, 
osteopaths,  and  masseurs,  while  a  few  have 
branched  out  into  some  original  line  of  work 
to  which  their  peculiar  talents  have  seemed 
especially  adapted.  Though  the  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  blind  girl  is,  of  necessity, 
bounded  by  narrower  limits,  a  large  number  of 
young  women  are  supporting  themselves  as 
telephone  operators,  stenographers,  typewriters, 
teachers,  organists,  singers,  and  a  few  have 
become  successful  masseuses,  while  many 
others  contribute  largely  toward  their  mainte¬ 
nance  by  doing  fancy  work  at  home,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lessen  the  household  burdens 
by  assisting  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties. 

Do  not  these  results  justify  the  education  of 
the  blind?  Even  though  there  may  be  no  need 
of  the  sightless  member  of  a  family  earning  a 
livelihood,  no  individual  should  be  entirely 
without  employment;  and  he  whose  hand  has 
become  skilled,  whose  mind  has  been  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  whose  soul  has  been  awakened  to  a 
larger  life,  can  not  be  idle.  There  are  books 
to  be  read — which  may  be  borrowed  from  many 
libraries,  and  which  may  be  sent  through  the 
mail  without  postage — music  to  be  practiced, 
letters  to  be  written,  mending  to  be  done, 
fancy  articles  to  be  made,  games  to  be  played, 
such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  chess,  and  cards, 
and  many  social  functions  to  be  performed. 
Indeed,  an  intelligent  blind  person  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  almost  all  the  daily  occu¬ 
pations  and  enjoyments  of  the  family.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  his  affliction  should  be  avoided  by  word 
and  art,  in  order  that  self-consciousness  may 
be  destroyed;  for,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  man 
or  woman  without  sight  is  treated  as  a  fellow 
being  that  he  or  she  may  hope  to  acquire  social 
poise. 


While  this  article  has  traced  the  training 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  writer  would  not 
be  understood  to  regard  the  continuance  of  the 
education  of  one  losing  the  sight  in  childhood, 
adolesence,  or  adult  life  of  less  importance; 
indeed,  to  arrest  an  intellectual  development 
is  a  graver  wrong  than  to  prevent  its  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  like  stunting  the  growth  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  plant  by  denying  it  proper  nourishment. 

The  child  or  youth  stricken  blind  during  his 
attendance  at  public  or  private  school,  may, 
after  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
physical  shock  of  such  a  calamity,  be  placed  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind,  or  may  continue 
his  education  in  any  one  of  the  methods  before 
described.  He  will  be  greatly  aided  by  his 
having  seen  during  the  early,  impressionable 
age,  for  his  memory  will  retain  the  visual 
image  of  objects  which  he  must  learn  to  know 
by  touch;  and  he  will  possess  a  clearer  concep¬ 
tion  of  color,  perspective,  space,  landscape,  the 
sky,  and  relative  form  than  can  ever  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  one  who  has  never  seen.  The  writer 
is  deply  grateful  for  the  vivid  impressions  of 
the  visual  world  retained  in  her  memory  from 
early  childhood,  and  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  blind  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that 
to  have  seen,  even  until  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  is  a  decided  advantage  throughout  life. 

While  it  is  not  customary  to  admit  adults  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  as  regular  students, 
many  institutions  provide  temporary  instruc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  must  become  adjusted  to  a 
new  condition,  and  many  states  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  support  Home  Teachers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes, 
to  render  encouragement  and  instruction. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  these  few  words  of 
comfort,  encouragement,  and  counsel — sug¬ 
gested  by  the  writer’s  experience  as  a  blind 
child,  a  student,  and  a  teacher  of  the  blind — 
will  eventually  reach  some  mother  who  will 
profit  by  their  message,  that  they  are  hereby 
set  down.  If  one  mother  derives  benefit  from 
their  perusal,  they  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — Reprints,  in  pamphlet  form  at  nominal  cost,  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  foregoing  article  together  with  “Suggestions  for  the  Blind  and  Their 
Kriends,”  which  appeared  in  the  October,  1918,  issue  of  this  Magazine.  The  rela¬ 
tive  cost  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  edition.  Every  school  and  organization 
for  the  blind  ought  to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  these  pamphlets.  If  ordered  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  imprint  of  your  organization  will  be  used  upon  the  cover. 
Please  notify  us  at  once  how  many  copies  you  desire  so  that  an  estimate  of  the 


expense  may  be  furnished. 
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AMERICAN  MISSION  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  BOMBAY 

By  ANNA  L.  MILLIABD,  Sapt. 


Eoitok’s  Note. — ^Those  o{  us  who  bad  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Miss  Millard  when  she  was  last  in  the 
United  States  have  followed  with  keen  interest  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Mission  in  carrying  on  its 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Bombay.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  said  to  be  over  half  a  million  blind 
persons  in  the  Indian  Empire,  one  realizes  what  a 
stupendous  problem  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
help  the  blind  in  India  have  before  them. 

The  American  Mission  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Bombay  was  started  in  the  famine  year  of 
1900  with  three  little  children.  During  that 
terrible  year,  Government  officials  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  did  much  to  save  life  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  save  from  blindness  and  many  other 
evil  results  which  followed  the  famine. 

The  need  for  such  a  school  as  ours  w»s 
therefore  all  the  more  apparent  and  secured 
much  encouragement  from  English  and  other 
intelligent  classes,  from  the  very  beginning. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  have  se¬ 
cured  more  or  less  training  during  these  years, 
a  large  number  of  the  earlier  pupils,  however, 
died  as  a  result  of  the  famine.  Our  present 
number  of  children  in  the  school,  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  of  young  men  in  the  cane  work 
shop  is  about  fifty. 


Begging  being  the  one  legitimate  occupation 
of  the  blind  in  this  country,  it  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  find  most  of  our  pupils  desirous 
of  honorably  earning  their  own  living.  Our 
cane  work  shop  was  opened  last  year  with  this 
object  in  view  and  the  results  have  been  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  shop  is  away  from  the 
school,  in  a  prominent  street,  where  it  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  where  more 
orders  are  received  than  the  five  blind  lads  can 
fill.  Here  they  are  able  to  earn  their  own  food 
and  rent  and  sometimes  a  little  more  toward 
their  clothing. 

Three  other  lads,  having  studied  to  the  ma¬ 
triculation  examination  in  the  Mission  High 
School,  with  sighted  pupils,  are  now  teaching 
in  primary  schools  for  sighted  children  and 
one  is  teaching  English  in  a  night  school.  Three 
of  these  go  to  their  schools  unaided  and  one 
goes  by  train.  Two  blind  girls  also  teach  in 
primary  schools  for  sighted  children,  going  to 
and  from  their  work  in  company  with  other 
young  women  teachers.  One  young  man  now 
plays  English  music  very  acceptably  for  our 
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church  services  and  one  partially  sighted  lad 
goes  about  with  a  subscription  book. 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  we  are  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  former  pu¬ 
pils,  over  whom  we  are  still  obliged  to  have 
some  supervision.  We  had  to  overcome  oppo¬ 
sition  and  prejudice  to  accomplish  this,  but  that 
is  the  case  along  many  lines  here  in  India  and 
is  what  we  missionaries  are  here  for. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  used  Eng¬ 


lish  Braille  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  have 
prepared  primers  and  other  school  readers  in 
Marathi  Braille,  these  being  stereotyped  for 
us  in  England.  Thus  the  two  languages  are 
taught  and  an  otherwise  very  simple  curricu¬ 
lum.  Much  attention  is  given  to  both  English 
and  Indian  music  and  each  child  is  encouraged 
along  the  lines  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted 
and  helped  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  small  library  of 
good  books  in  English  Braille  and  also  some 
simple  music,  hymns,  voluntaries,  etc. 


This  work  is  supported,  first,  by  a  Grant  in 
Aid  from  the  Government,  then  by  donations 
and  subscriptions  from  interested  friends  in 
India  and  America;  also  by  sales  of  work  and 
by  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  At  present  we  occupy  rented  build¬ 
ings,  the  rent  of  which  has  been  increased  this 
year,  but  an  application  for  site  and  partial 
building  grant  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  so  that  in  time  we  hope  to  secure,  by 
this  same  eternal  vigilance,  our  own  permanent 
buildings  and  an  endowment  for  carrying  on 
the  work. 
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All  these  results  would  have  been  impossible  liiftiriiJti 

but  for  our  capable  and  sympathetic  staff  of  and  the 

Indian  Christian  teachers,  the  immediate  result  (Jq  they 

of  Christian  missions.  Another  by-product  of  The  i 
this  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  three  sigjit  of 

other  blind  schools  in  Western  India  and  the  ijeir 

overcoming  of  prejudice  against  this  form  of  ij^nt  is 

work.  Slowly  but  surely  we  shall  overcome  a  comm 

and  all  things  come  to  those  who  work  and  iefectlv 
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ORGANIZED  WORK  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AS 
CARRIED  ON  BY  THE  OHIO  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND* 

By  MISS  MARION  A.  CAMPBELL,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Commission 


The  general  plan  for  organized  work  in  preven- 
ion  of  blindness  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
ommission  for  the  Blind  includes: 

The  service  of  a  visiting  nurse  in  co-operating 
ith  the  physician  in  securing  proper  home  or 
ospital  care  for  the  patient. 

The  regulation  and  close  supervision  of  the 
practice  of  midwives. 

Publicity  through  lectures  and  the  public  press. 
The  basis  of  the  plan  for  nursing  service  is  the 
assumption  that  there  are  two  groups  of  eye  ail¬ 
ments  which,  under  the  usual  conditions,  are  likely 
to  result  disastrously.  To  the  largest  of  these 
oups  belong  those  cases  which  the  attending 
physician  sees  but  once  or  twice  and  in  which  he 
ust  depend  for  daily  treatment  upon  members 
f  the  patient’s  family.  Whether  such  patients  re¬ 
port  at  a  clinic  or  at  the  office  of  the  physician, 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  serious  nature  of  the 
difficulty,  or  possibly  the  first  treatment  is  painful 
and  they  neither  report  for  after-treatment,  nor 
do  they  carry  out  the  home  treatment  directed. 

The  most  conscientious  physician  must  lose 
Bight  of  such  cases.  Not  only  does  his  effort  in 
their  behalf  count  as  wasted  energy,  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  likely  to  infect  his  immediate  family  with 
a  communicable  disease;  or  he  is  likely  to  suffer 
defective  sight  or  total  blindness,  although  he  may 
spend  much  of  his  substance  in  a  fruitless  search 
among  quack  doctors  for  the  reputed  “sure-cure” 
for  his  particular  trouble. 

The  other  group  of  cases  for  which  nursing 
service  has  proven  a  means  of  preventing  serious 
results,  is  found  in  infants  whose  eyes  become  in¬ 
fected  later  than  at  the  usual  period  at  which 
"Babies’  Sore  Eyes”  makes  its  appearance.  The 
attending  physician  or  midwife  has  ceased  regular 
visits  but  a  systematic  following-up  of  birth  rec¬ 
ords,  by  a  health  office  inspector  or  a  visiting 
lurse,  reveals  the  case  and  a  nurse  is  dispatched 
to  notify  the  physician  and  treat  under  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  Special  Nurses. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Commission  the  special 
nurse  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  social  service 
nurse,  her  peculiarity  being  that  she  is  not  limited 


to  service  for  any  particular  hospital  or  physician, 
but  seeks  to  co-operate  with  all  in  following  up 
such  cases  of  critical  eye  conditions  as  neglected 
or  delayed  in  treatment  will  result  in  loss  of  sight. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  effectiveness  of 
such  service  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  hospital  and  physician.  Cases 
appropriate  for  such  nursing  service  must  be  re¬ 
ported  at  the  outset,  the  physician  recognizing 
that  the  nurse  expects  to  work  under  his  direction 
and  to  carry  out  the  treatment  he  has  prescribed. 
The  creed  of  the  trained  nurse  is  very  rigid  in  this 
particular  and  would  seem  to  leave  no  legitimate 
reason  why  a  physician,  treating  critical  eye  con¬ 
ditions  among  his  charity  or  clinical  patients,  or 
even  among  those  of  his  patients  who  prefer  to 
pay  the  nominal  fee  which  is  within  their  income, 
should  fail  to  avail  himself  of  such  nursing  service. 

The  other  assumption  which  forms  the  basis 
for  this  general  plan  is  that  midwifery  is  practiced 
in  Ohio  largely  by  the  peasant  type  of  midwife, 
whose  general  education  is  nothing  and  whose 
special  preparation  for  her  work  is  the  ignorance 
which  knows  no  fear,  plus  a  few  practical  bedside 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  a  maternal  relative 
who  is  a  midwife.  To  midwives  of  this  type,  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  most  destructive  of  eye  con¬ 
ditions,,  which  in  order  to  avoid  technicalities,  we 
will  call  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes,”  has  no  warning.  It 
is  diagnosed  as  a  cold  and  attributed  to  early  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  or  fresh  air,  and  when  not  left  for 
nature  to  remedy,  is  treated  with  some  harmful 
home  concoction. 

Ignorance  of  Midwives. 

The  midwife  seldom  knows  the  laws  of  the  state 
requiring  her  to  report  such  cases.  She  is  gen¬ 
erally  unacquainted  with  the  board  of  health  and 
its  functions.  The  one  medical  authority  with 
whom  she  is  familiar  is  the  general  practitioner  of 
either  her  own  nationality  or  her  neighborhood. 
To  him  she  resorts  when  the  condition  becomes 
such  that  her  professional  standing  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  or  the  neighborhood  is  questioned,  but  she  usu¬ 
ally  goes  too  late.  While  statistics  show  that  not 
all  cases  of  blind'^iess  from  neglect  of  “Babies’ 
Sore  Eyes”  are  attributed  to  midwives,  the  history 


•Reprinted  from  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  March,  1914. 
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of  too  many  cases  in  which  blindness  has  been 
averted  by  constant  and  skillful  treatment  after 
the  disease  had  developed,  shows  a  midwife  origi¬ 
nally  in  charge,  but  as  having  been  driven  by  her 
own  fear  or  the  sentiment  of  her  community  to  a 
specialist  or  hospital  for  treatment. 

The  regulation  and  supervision  of  this  type  of 
midwives  is  a  public  duty  in  the  Interest  of  many 
more  than  eye  conditions.  In  the  absence  of  pub¬ 
lic  control,  the  Commission  has  resorted  to  the  use 
of  the  police  and  probate  courts  in  prosecutions 
under  the  state  laws  requiring  all  midwives  to 
secure  a  license  to  practice  from  the  State  Medical 
Board  and  requiring  all  midwives  to  report,  within 
six  hours  of  its  appearance,  any  unnatural  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  an  infant  in  their  charge.  The 
association  of  the  Commission  with  the  beginning 
of  organized  work  in  Ohio  for  the  Prevention  of 
Unnecessary  blindness  is  a  close  one  as  the  move¬ 
ment  started  in  Cleveland,  a  year  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  Commission.  The  first 
nurse  under  the  Commission  was  placed  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  divide  her  time  between  follow-up  work 
for  adult  eye  cases  and  inspection  of  midwife 
practice.  This  nurse  inaugurated  and  developed 
the  service  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
board  of  health. 

Presents  a  Real  Problem. 

Just  so  long  as  statistics  show  that  midwives 
attend  50%  of  all  births  of  the  country  and  75% 
of  births  among  the  poor,  and  that  from  25%  to 
40%  of  all  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  Europe  are  blind  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  or  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes,”  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  problems  presented  by  mid¬ 
wife  practice,  as  traditions  of  the  foreign  country 
which  the  midwife  brings  with  her  and  abandons 
under  the  influence  of  public  health  conditions 
which  she  finds  here.  On  the  contrary,  she  finds 
in  the  failure  of  health  bodies  to  inspect  and  regu¬ 
late  her  practice,  an  exemption  from  responsibility 
which  breaks  down  the  standards  which  she  has 
been  obliged  to  maintain  in  the  foreign  country 
from  which  she  came. 

Between  the  months  of  June  and  September  of 
1913,  the  Commission  investigated  in  one  city  cases 
in  the  care  of  seven  midwives,  six  of  whom  were 
licensed,  in  which  nine  infants  were  found  to  have 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  for  which  a  micro¬ 
scopical  diagnosis  showed  the  presence  of  gono¬ 
cocci  infection.  In  no  case  did  the  midwife  make 
any  attempt  to  report  or  secure  treatment  for  the 
condition.  In  every  case,  however,  information 
concerning  the  condition  reached  a  nurse  in  time 
to  secure  expert  treatment  and  save  sight  in  eight 
and  partial  sight  in  one  case. 


That  the  physician  feels  a  responsibility  is  L  parents 


the  only 
routi 


prevention  of  infant  blindness  is  very  appul 
from  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  use  of  J 
prophylactic  at  birth  as  a  routine  practice,  aaLinst  opi 
those  who  stand  highest  in  the  profession, 
fortunately  the  charlatan  in  the  medical  rankil 
not  as  easily  eliminated  or  regulated  as  the  aij 
sirable  midwife.  For  his  disregard  of  proper 
cautions  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum  at  bbl 
or  his  failure  to  institute  treatment  after  iniy 
mation  has  developed,  the  infant  usually  pays 
varying  degrees  of  defective  sight. 


An  Important  Point. 
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I  am  told  that  many  physicians  have  long 
willing  to  use  a  prophylactic  at  birth,  but 
often  deterred  because  of  the  implication  of 
cific  infection,  or  because  frequently  the  um 
the  1%  silver  solution  results  in  a  conjunctl 
which  alarms  the  parents.  It  seems  most  unfi 
nate  that  the  first  of  these  reasons  should 
weight  against  the  use  of  an  almost  certain 
vention  for  infant’s  sore  eyes  and  its  atteni 
dangers  to  sight.  During  the  two  years  of  nu: 
service  the  ophthalmologists  to  whom  our  nui 
have  referred  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatoi 
have  found  in  those  cases  which  showed  not 
cific,  but  a  mixed  or  streptococci,  pneumococci 
streptothrix  infection,  the  sight  as  seriously  thi 
ened  and  the  resistance  of  the  infection  to  tn 
ment  to  be  both  stubborn  and  prolonged, 
sibly  the  limited  experience  quoted  will  not  sei 
to  prove  a  fact;  it  does,  however,  point  to  a  qi 
tion  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  whi 
to  determine  whether  the  implication  of  sped 
infection,  whenever  a  prophylactic  for  ophthali 
neonatorum  is  used,  has  a  foundation  in  fact, 
committee  of  ophthalmologists,  members  of 
Advisory  Board  of  Physicians  with  the  Si 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  have  endorsed  a  circul 
which  is  now  in  print  and  which  we  shall  be 
to  publish  in  another  issue  of  this  magazine, 
circular  alms  to  break  down  the  prejudice  whI 
the  laity  have  against  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
birth  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  with 
statement  that  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes,”  may  resi 
from  any  one  of  many  conditions  incident  u] 
birth  and  that  for  only  one  of  these  contrlbui 
causes  can  there  be  a  just  implication  that 
parents  have  not  lived  clean  lives.  It  would 
disastrous  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme  of  poi 
lar  belief  in  exemption  of  all  responsibility  on 
part  of  the  parents  for  the  infection  which  resul 
in  infants’  sore  eyes.  It  is  unquestionably  dii 
trous  at  the  present  time  that  the  popular  bel 
attributes  all  such  infections  to  specific  disease 
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«  parents.  The  middle  ground  justified  by  facts 
the  only  basis  which  will  insure  the  adoption 
I  a  routine  practice  of  prophylactic  at  birth 
[ainst  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

A  Middle  Ground. 

It  this  middle  ground  may  be  taken  on  the  basis 
[  recent  tests,  and  surely  it  is  nearer  the  truth 
lan  either  of  the  extremes  of  current  belief  cited, 
le  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  all  social  as 
>ell  as  medical  organizations  need  to  spread  it 
roadcast  and  to  urge  that  infants  be  given  the 
lotection  from  birth  Infection  which  will  safe 
uard  their  rightful  inheritance  of  pight. 

There  could  be  but  one  object  in  presenting  a 
eport  of  the  efforts  of  a  social  organization  to 
stablish  social-medical  service  in  the  prevention 
(  unnecessary  blindness,  in  a  magazine  where  it 
rill  receive  the  attention  of  physicians  exciu- 
jvely,  and  that  object  to  secure  the  co-operation 
if  the  medical  profession  with  the  plan  which  the 
Jornmission  seeks  eventually  to  extend  to  every 
lounty  of  the  state.  It  is  not  assumed  that  physi- 
^  need  be  told  that  much  blindness  is  known 
p  be  preventable;  that  many  midwives,  licensed 
nd  otherwise,  neglect  serious  eye  conditions  in 
iifanta  in  their  care;  that  a  social  service  nurse  to 
ollow  the  patient  to  his  home  and  supervise  the 
irescribed  home  treatment  is  a  recognized  factor 
n  the  successful  treatment  for  certain  groups  of 
stients;  that  communicable  diseases  should  be 
iromptly  reported  to  the  public  health  bodies,  in 
irder  that  the  health  of  the  community  may  be 
itfeguarded;  nor  that  statistics  of  conditions  pre- 
railing  in  communicable  diseases  are  an  essential 
tetor  in  affecting  those  conditions.  These  are  all 
lacts  in  the  possession  of  the  student  of  preven- 
jre  medicine.  Because  these  things  are  known  to 
le  medical  profession  and  because  they  are  the 
nsia  of  the  Commission’s  plan  for  work  in  pre- 
rention  of  unnecessary  blindness,  this  report  is 
(resented  and  this  appeal  is  made  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  state  to  extend  to  the  Commis- 
liort  its  moral  support  and  its  practical  assistance 
is  securing  such  conditions  in  the  public  health 
IS  will  make  for  less  of  the  misery;  of  the  en¬ 
forced  dependent  and  unproductive  citizenship 
shich  must  always  result  from  defective  sight. 

In  January  of  1912,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
sdded  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  the  list  of  com- 
nanicable  diseases  to  be  reported  by  physicians 
<0  the  local  health  boards  and  by  them  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Trachoma  has  for  years 
'>een  on  this  list  yet  the  returns  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  show  few  cases  of  ophthalmia 
leonatorum  or  of  trachoma  in  a  year.  Reports  in 


the  office  of  the  Commission  during  the  year  do 
not  tally  with  these  ofilcial  blanks  in  the  space  for 
communicable  disease. 

The  ostrich  has  never  accomplished  anything 
but  a  reputation  for  foolhardiness  by  burying  his 
head  in  the  sand.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  infer 
anything  more  than  false  optimism  from  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  health  board  to  report  trachoma  in  a 
community  from  which  the  Commission  has  a  re¬ 
port  of  an  official  investigation  of  an  epidemic  of 
trachoma,  with  the  names  of  a  score  of  present 
victims. 

is  Rarely  Reported. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  appears  very  rarely 
among  the  communicable  diseases  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  office  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  dispatched  nurses  to  at  least  a  dozen 
different  communities  in  the  state  on  information 
from  neighbors  or  the  family  of  the  patient  and 
has  found  in  every  case  an  active  condition  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  with  a  physician  in 
charge  but  no  attempt  to  make  official  report  of 
same.  In  one  case  a  physician  admitted  having 
had  the  infant  under  his  care  for  ten  days  and 
that  during  the  entire  time  the  eyes  had  shown 
such  a  profuse  discharge  and  such  persistent  in¬ 
flammation  that  not  once  had  he  seen  the  cornea; 
furthermore,  that  the  mother  was  sending  the  in¬ 
fant  with  a  relative  to  the  office  of  the  physician 
daily  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  the  eyes 
showed  little  evidence  of  adequate  home  treat¬ 
ment 

In  another  instance  the  nurse  found  an  infant 
in  a  home  of  dire  poverty  and  extreme  filth, — 
with  a  very  repulsive  accumulation  of  discharge 
on  the  lids  and  surrounding  parts  of  the  infant’s 
eyes.  The  physician  in  charge  did  not  know  the 
condition  was  reportable;  he  was  seeing  the  baby 
on  alternate  days  and  advised  against  hospital 
care.  The  infant  was  later  sent  to  a  hospital 
where  it  was  found  that  one  eye  had  a  damaging 
scar  just  below  the  sight.  Treatment  saved  the 
other  eye. 

In  another  case  an  infant  was  brought  to  the 
nurse  by  the  attending  physician  after  six  days, 
during  which  the  eyes  had  been  discharging  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  physician  had  depended  upon  the 
unprofessional  care  of  the  mother  and  a  child  of 
12  years.  Sight  in  one  eye  was  found  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  hospital  care  saved  the  other  after  treat¬ 
ment  lasting  over  three  months. 

Need  of  Work  in  Profession. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  members  are  of  little 
credit  to  the  profession.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  any  regulation  of  their  practice  must  come 
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from  within  the  medical  ranks.  Is  this  not  &n 
instance  where  reputable  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  may  exact  of  themselves  compliance  with 
health  measures,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not 
found  in  their  own  practice  but  in  the  lax  practice 
of  those  who  find  in  the  laws  of  the  state  which 
safeguard  the  physician,  an  immunity  from  cen¬ 
sure  for  criminal  neglect  of  known  remedial  con¬ 
ditions? 

The  plan  of  the  Commission  for  organized  work 
in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  includes  an  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  of  Physicians  (Ophthalmologists)  and 
a  sub-committee  of  physicians  representing  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  counties,  covering  all  sections  of 
the  state.  The  Advisory  Board  is  responsible  for 
policies  and  methods  of  work.  To  them  and  to  the 
sub-committee  are  referred  cases  reporting  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission  from  their  respective  lo¬ 
calities  and  needing  diagnosis  or  treatment. 
Nurses  in  every  case  are  sent  with  the  patient  and 
home  treatment  is  supervised  or  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  secured. 

A  campaign  of  publicity  through  the  sections 
represented,  by  means  of  a  popular  lecture  with 
lantern  slides  has  already  begun  and  is  being 
given  in  conjunction  with  similar  plans  for  pub¬ 
licity  under  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision. 

Nursing  service  under  this  plan  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Cleveland  where  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  City  Health  Board,  in  Columbus,  To¬ 
ledo,  Akron,  Youngstown,  and  .some  rural  com¬ 
munities,  details  relative  to  which  follow. 

A  brief  review  of  the  development  of  this  work 
in  Cleveland  will  serve  to  suggest  the  aim  of  the 
Commission  in  its  state-wid?  work — the  adoption 
of  a  similar  plan  of  special  eye  nursing  for  the 
prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  other 
large  centers  of  the  state,  allowing  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  gradually  withdraw  its  nurses  for  service 
in  the  rural  communities,  where  the  need  is  as 
great  in  degree  as  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  Cleveland  Campaign. 

The  work  in  Cleveland  was  initiated  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  organization — the  Society  for  the  Blind — 
which  in  January,  1911,  organized  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  composed 
of  representatives  of  eight  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  care  of  the  city’s  poor  and  the 
care  of  the  public  health.  A  visiting  nurse  was 
employed  by  the  society  to  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  in  the  investigation  of  mid¬ 
wife  practice.  All  midwives  practicing  unlawfully 
or  failing  to  report  sore  eyes  in  babies  under  their 
care  were  prosecuted  and  extensive  newspaper 


publicity  was  given  these  prosecutions.  The  s«j 
retary  of  the  board  of  health  added  ophthalicl 
neonatorum  to  the  list  of  communicable  dlseaf: 
to  be  reported  promptly  by  physicians,  t: 
speedily  it  became  necessary  to  assign  a  nBr< 
for  special  service  in  following-up  such  reports  tl 
physicians  and  midwives.  The  Babies’  DispensaJ 
and  Hospital  assumed  the  responsibility 
placed  one  of  its  nurses  at  the  call  of  the  boaJ 
of  health  for  such  service.  At  the  end  of  tbr4 
months  the  increasing  volume  of  work  in  this  6 
partment  required  the  services  of  a  second  nursJ 
which  responsibility  the  board  of  health  assume 
for  three  months,  when,  on  the  organization  of 


Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  it  took  over  tt' 
two  nurses  doing  special  eye  nursing  for  InfgB; 
and  children  under  three  years.  The  first  si: 
months  of  this  nursing  service  shows  the  folio, 
ing  statistics: 

Total  number  of  cases,  148.  Gonorrheal  <»> 
junctivitis,  12;  purulent  conjunctivitis,  21;  simp' 
catarrhal,  i>u;  normal,  21;  blind  in  both  eyes,  I 
blind  in  one  eye,  1 ;  severe  keratitis,  sufficient  t 
cause  decided  impairment  to  sight,  1. 

During  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  this  senk 
there  have  been  over  1000  cases,  of  which  mot 
than  one-third  were  of  a  serious  nature,  not  nece 
sarily  of  specific  infection,  but  of  a  purulent  t 
mixed  infection  which  stubbornly  resisted  treg:J 
ment  and  threatened  impairment  of  vision.  Tti 
Cleveland  Board  of  Health  is  continuing  this  nurf| 
ing  service  under  its  department  of  Child  Hygien. 
Careful  inquiry  has  not  revealed  another  city 
the  country  which  is  making  such  a  determin 
and  sustained  effort  to  prevent  infant  blindno! 
and  to  reduce  the  unsani.ary  conditions  whlcli 
make  for  defective  sight  in  young  children. 


Extend  the  System. 
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As  the  services  of  the  special  eye  nurses  becani 
better  known  in  the  city,  requests  came  to  th 
board  of  health  for  similar  service  for  adults  vlU 
eye  ailments.  In  March,  1912,  the  Commisaioi 
made  its  first  appointment  of  a  special  nurse 
work  with  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Health  in  adul- 
eye  work  and  inspection  of  midwnt  practice.  Pre] 
vious  to  this  the  Commission  had  limited  its  direct 
service  toward  prevention,  to  the  -ree  distributioB,j 
jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  prophy¬ 
lactic  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  Commission  supported  this  nurse  in  Cleve¬ 
land  until  July,  1913,  when  she  was  taken  over 
the  Board  of  Health  and,  because  the  extensive 
practice  of  midwivery  in  Cleveland  demanded 
the  Commission  appointed  a  nurse  to  be  Inspectoi 
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of  Midwife  Practice  for  northern  Ohio,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Health. 

At  the  present  time  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Health  employs  three  special  eye  nurses — two  for 
infant  cases  and  one  for  adult  cases.  The  two  in 
infant  service  carry  an  average  of  fifty  cases  each 
a  month,  covering  eye  conditions  in  children  under 
three  years.  There  has  been  reported  to  the  adult 
eye  nurse  during  her  two  years  of  service,  641 
cases.  She  is  now  carrying  199  open  cases;  of 
these  the  physician’s  diagnosis  shows: 

Trachoma,  43;  corneal  ulcer,  44;  interstial  kera¬ 
titis,  11;  strabismus,  29;  blepheritis,  11;  cataract, 
10;  phlyctenular  keratitis,  25;  iritis,  9;  tubercu¬ 
lous  process,  3 ;  follicular  ulcers,  3 ;  purulent  conj., 
2;  dacryocystitis,  4;  and  one  each  of  ptosis,  rheu¬ 
matic  condition,  neuritis  of  optic  nerve,  injury, 
and  specific  retinitis. 

Statistics  covering  the  midwife  inspection  show 
figures  which  justify  the  service  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  furnishing.  We  have  history  cards 
for  250 — and  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  each  month’s 
report  adds  new  names  to  the  list  Many  of  these 
are  known  to  be  practicing  without  the  necessary 
credentials  from  the  State  Medical  Board  and  are 
carefully  watched  and  prosecuted  for  offenses. 

The  infant  eye  nurses  find  many  midwives  fail¬ 
ing  to  report  “babies’  sore  eyes,”  and  these  are 
referred  to  the  Midwife  Inspector  for  prosecution. 
The  Commission  has  during  the  last  two  years 
prosecuted,  in  Cleveland,  19  midwives;  of  these, 
U  have  been  for  failure  to  report  sore  eyes  and 
seven  for  unlawful  practice.  Five  of  the  12  were 
at  the  same  time  prosecut'd  for  unlawful  prac¬ 
tice.  As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign  against 
them,  the  better  qualified  midwives  have  organ- 
lied  and  are  attempting  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  profession.  They  are  co-operating  with  the 
Midwife  Inspector  in  bringing  evidence  against 
unlawful  or  careless  offenders. 

Effective  Against  Midwives. 

An  amendment  secured  by  the  State  Medical 
Board  at  the  1913  session  of  the  legislature  has 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  the  unqualified  mid¬ 
wife,  as  this  amendment  provides  that  no  appli¬ 
cant  for  examination  in  midwifery  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Board  unless  the  candidate  can  pre¬ 
sent  credentials  showing  she  has  taken  a  regular 
medical  course  equivalent  to  that  required  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  examination  to  practice  medicine  or 
lurgery,  and  that  she  has  graduated  from  a  school 
of  midwifery  in  good  standing  as  defined  by  the 
Medical  Board. 

The  operation  of  this  amendment  has  this  year 
reduced  greatly  the  number  of  midwives  added 
uinually  to  the  registered  list. 


In  December,  1913,  when  the  first  examination 
for  midwifery  since  the  amendment  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  was  held,  but  three  midwives  passed  examina¬ 
tion  and  were  admitted  to  practice.  These  three 
failed  at  a  previous  examination  and  had,  under 
the  original  law,  the  privilege  of  a  second  trial. 
Compare  this  with  the  record  of  the  two  previous 
years  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  operation  of 
the  amendment  practically  eliminates  the  un¬ 
trained  midwife. 

In  1911,  81  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  to  practice  midwifery;  of  these,  44 
passed  satisfactorily  and  were  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

In  1912,  72  candidates  appeared  and  of  these, 
49  were  admitted  to  practice. 

In  1913,  at  the  January  examination,  30  were 
considering  applications  for  examinations  but 
could  not,  under  the  new  amendment  qualify;  but 
three  passed  and  were  admitted  to  practice. 

With  this  result  in  the  first  year  of  its  opera¬ 
tion,  we  may  justly  predict  a  safer  and  more 
easily  regulated  midwife  practice.  We  shall  need 
to  continue  close  supervision  of  such  members  as 
were  admitted  to  practice  without  examination, 
by  probate  court  registration  in  1896,  when  the 
present  law  requiring  examinations  went  into 
effect,  until  old  age  or  death  removes  them  from 
the  list  and  and  we  shall  need  to  keep  a  vigilant 
watch  for  unlawful  practice  by  those  who  have 
been  refused  certificates  or  examinations.  Con¬ 
tinued  prosecutions  wiil  harden  the  heart  of  the 
judge  most  leniently  inclined  toward  such  offend¬ 
ers  and  will  ,in  time,  drive  the  untrained  midwife 
to  more  legitimate  employment. 

For  those  midwives  who  hold  certificates  and 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  period  of  years 
of  practice,  the  Commission  has  considered  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  in  their  practice. 

In  all  centers  where  nurses  are  stationed  and 
midwives  are  located  the  nurse  meets  each  week 
with  the  midwives  for  the  distribution  of  prophy¬ 
lactic  and  instructs  them  in  its  use.  In  one  cen¬ 
ter  the  nurse  and  an  ophthalmologist,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Board,  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  clinic  for  the  midwives  in  proper  care 
of  infants’  eyes.  In  another,  many  of  the  mid¬ 
wives  have  reported  their  births  at  once  to  the 
nurse  with  a  request  for  her  to  inspect  the  eyes. 
Two  such  requests  resulted  in  the  nurse  finding 
well-developed  cases  of  streptococci  infection. 

The  Work  in  Columbus. 

In  May,  1912,  the  Commission  called  together 
representatives  of  the  various  social-medical  or- 
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gauizations  in  Columbus  as  a  special  committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  with  this 
committee  as  an  advisory  body,  inaugurated  eye¬ 
nursing  service. 

The  District  Nursing  Association  entered  cor¬ 
dially  into  the  plan,  assigniri  for  this  service 
one  of  its  most  experienced  nurses,  the  support 
of  such  service  to  be  borne  by  the  Commission 
during  the  period  of  development.  The  City 
Health  Board,  through  its  representative  on  the 
committee,  promptly  made  the  following  ruling: 

“Every  physician,  midwife,  or  person  having 
charge  of  an  infant,  shall  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
existence  of  any  suspicious  inflammation  or  un¬ 
natural  discharge  occurring  in  the  eyes  of  such 
infant. 

Every  physician,  midwife,  or  person  having 
charge  of  any  child,  shall  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
existence  of  any  purulent  ophthalmia  in  the 
eyes  of  such  child.” 

All  reports  filed  at  the  Board  of  Health  were 
at  once  referred  to  the  nurse,  she  in  turn,  re¬ 
porting  to  the  physician  for  directions  in  the 
home-care  of  the  patient. 

The  number  and  kind  of  eye  cases  referred  in 
the  flrst  six  months  demonstrated  conclusively 
the  need  for  its  continuance. 

Statistics  for  1912  show  28  cases  of  infants  re¬ 
ferred  to  eye  nurse, — June  1  to  December  31. 

Diagnosis. — Ophthalmia,  20;  conjunctivitis,  5; 
congenital  blindness,  1;  lachrymal  infection,  1; 
uncertain,  1;  total,  28.  No.  of  calls  made,  285. 
Results — 1  death,  27  dismissed. 

In  1913  there  were  183  cases  referred  between 
January  1  and  December  31 — adults  116  and  in¬ 
fants  67. 

Diagnosis. — Ophthalmia,  28;  conjunctivitis,  32; 
cellulitis,  1;  congenital  hemorrhage,  1;  corneal 
ulcer,  5;  granular  lids,  1;  interstitial  keratitis,  6; 
tumor  of  brain,  2;  refraction  cases,  16;  ectropion 
with  conjunctivitis,  1;  totally  blind,  6;  hemor¬ 
rhage,  2;  pink  eye,  1;  trachoma,  6;  anterior  polar 
cataract,  1;  blind  (one  eye),  10;  phthisis  bulbi, 
1;  cataract,  4;  infected  tear  duct,  1;  glaucoma,  3; 
syphilitic  retinitis,  1;  corneal  ulcer  and  trachoma, 
1;  opacity  from  ulcer,  1;  strabismus,  5;  traumatic 
cataract,  1;  speciflc  ophthalmia,  2;  “sore  eyes” — 
(physicians’  signature  to  diagnosis),  11;  granu¬ 
lar  conjunctivitis,  1;  deviation  of  eyes,  2;  tumor 
of  eyelid,  1;  iritis,  1;  uncertain,  31.  Total,  186. 

There  were  1166  calls  made,  with  the  following 
results:  Discharged  after  good  recovery,  infants 
(ophthalmia  neonatorum)  36,  adults  57;  corrected. 


20;  improved,  6;  unimproved,  8;  under  treat¬ 
ment,  47;  hopelessly  blind,  8;  died,  1.  Total,  186. 

Akron  Activities. 

In  October,  1913,  a  co-operation  was  effected 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Akron  Visitinj 
Nurse  Association  whereby  the  Akron  associa¬ 
tion  offered  to  assign  one  of  its  nurses  for  spe¬ 
cial  eye  nursing  service  and  for  an  investigatioa 
of  the  conditions  of  midwife  practice  in  Akron 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Oculists  of  the  city  were 
visited  and  their  co-operation  secured  in  referr¬ 
ing  to  this  nurse  cases  of  serious  eye  conditions 
threatening  blindness  for  follow-up  care  and  home 
treatment. 

Midwives  were  visited  and  encouraged  to  make 
prompt  reports  of  births  to  the  Board  of  Health 
in  order  that  the  nurse  might  inspect  eye  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  regular  distribution  of  prophylactic  to  the 
midwives  was  inaugurated  and  instructions  given 
them  in  its  proper  use.  The  nurse  has  begun  a 
series  of  talks  on  the  proper  care  of  infant  eye 
conditions  to  mothers’  clubs  in  public  schools 
located  in  foreign  communities. 

Every  phase  of  the  activities  inaugurated  in 
connection  with  this  work  in  Akron  has  met  with 
encouraging  responses. 

Statistics  for  this  nursing  service  during  the 
two  and  one-half  months  since  its  inauguration, 
show: 

Number  of  midwife  investigations,  13;  cases 
referred  (infants),  29;  cases  referred  (adults), 
21;  calls,  156. 

Diagnoses. — Refraction,  1;  cataract,  3;  blind 
from  injury,  1;  strabismus,  1;  blind,  congenital, 
2;  keratitis,  interstitial,  2;  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  3;  corneal  ulcers,  2;  optic  atrophy,  1; 
trachoma,  7;  and  one  each  blind  from  ophthalmia, 
cerebro  palsy,  disturbed  vision,  frequent  styes  and 
ulcerated  eyelids. 

Eye  Nursing  Service  in  Rural  Districts. 

In  July,  1913,  the  Commission  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices,  for  part  time,  of  a  visiting  nurse  of  wide 
experience,  for  investigation  of  conditions  result¬ 
ing  in  blindness  in  some  of  our  rural  communi¬ 
ties  from  which  reports  had  been  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission.  Statistics  for  this  work 
are  incomplete,  as  but  part  time  has  been  given 
to  it  and  many  delays  are  experienced  in  secur¬ 
ing  treatment  for  patients  at  distances  from 
centers. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  and  unques- 
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tionably  many  cases  of  impending  blindness  have 
been  treated,  relieved  and  partial  sight  saved. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  ready  responses  which 
this  work  has  met  in  every  cojnmunity  that  the 
Advisory  Board  has  considered  extending  it  ex¬ 
tensively  to  cover  the  state.  The  figures  avail¬ 
able  show  75  communities  visited,  241  patients 
seen  and  600  calls  made.  Many  children  and 
young  people,  totally  blind,  and  without  educa¬ 
tion,  have  been  found  and  referred  to  the  State 
School. 

A  summary  of  the  diagnoses  nearly  duplicates 
the  diagnosis  of  cases  in  the  larger  centers  as 
cited  in  this  report. 

Not  only  as  great  a  need  was  shown  for  nurs¬ 
ing  service  for  eye  conditions  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  but,  if  anything,  a  greater  need,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  few,  if  any,  social  organizations  to 
correspond  with  the  multiplicity  of  such  agencies 
to  which  patients  may  apply  in  all  the  larger 
cities. 

Results  In  Toledo. 

In  May,  1913,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Toledo  entered  into  a  co-operative  plan  with  the 
Commission  for  eye  nursing  service,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  appoint  and  support  for  a  given  period, 
a  nurse  who  should  have  available  for  her  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Organization. 

The  Commission  had  previously  made  some  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  conditions  of  midwife  practice 
in  Toledo  which  had  been  accompanied  by  sev¬ 
eral  prosecutions  for  unlawful  practice  and  for 
failure  to  report  diseased  eyes,  and  it  had  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
following  ruling. 

(The  text  of  this  ruling  is  an  exact  duplicate 
of  that  quoted  in  connection  with  the  Columbus 
work.) 

The  first  efforts  of  the  nurse  disclosed  a  fiour- 
ishing  practice  on  the  part  of  unlicensed  mid¬ 
wives  and  no  attempt  to  treat  or  report  sore 
eyes  was  made.  Evidence  was  gathered  by  the 
nurse  and  the  Commission  promptly  filed  charges 
in  probate  court  against  ten  midwives — nine  for 
unlawful  practice  (of  these  four  were  also  charged 
with  failure  to  report  diseased  eyes,  one  licensed 
midwife  was  charged  with  failure  to  report  dis¬ 
eased  eyes)  and  one  with  unlawful  practice  of 
medicine. 

Newspaper  publicity  of  these  convictions  im¬ 
mediately  brought  from  a  variety  of  sources  re¬ 
ports  of  eye  conditions. 

In  August,  an  eye  clinic  was  established  at 
the  Visiting  Nurse  .dissociation  headquarters. 


Between  May  18,  1913,  and  December  31,  1913, 
there  was  referred  to  the  commission,  in  Toledo, 
the  cases  of  190  adults  and  55  children.  The 
diagnosis  follows: 

Diagnosis  (infants) :  Attended  By 

Opthalmia  neonatorum —  by  Widwife  Physician 


Pneumococcus .  2  3 

Streptococcus  .  1  1 

Staphylococcus  .  0  2 

Mixed  pneumococcus  and 

streptococcus  .  0  2 

Gonococcus .  3  3 

Syphilitic  .  0  2 

Reaction  from  silver .  11  9 

Mixed  infection .  7  2 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis .  0  1 

Friedlander’s  bacillus .  0  1 

Encapsulated  diplococcus. .. .  1  1 

Small  bacillus .  0  1 

Irregular  polar  staining 

short  bacillus .  0  1 

End  to  end  diplococcus .  0  1 


25 


Diagnosis  (adults) — 

Congenital  nystagmus .  1 

Interstitial  keratitis .  2 

Phlyctenular  keratitis .  2 

Corneal  ulcer .  1 

Blephartis  .  10 

Nystagmus  .  5 

Cataracts  (senile) .  8 

Iritis  .  1 

Tuberculosis  with  eye  mani¬ 
festations  .  1 

Refractive  errors .  80 

Astigmatism  (result  of 

corneal  ulcers) .  1 

Acute  exacerbation  of  a 

chronic  conjunctivitis .  1 

Congenital  cataracts .  1 

Complete  symblepheron .  1 

Strabismus  .  8 

Traumatic  cataracts .  5 

Follicular  conjunctivitis .  2 

Recurring  styes .  2 

Opacity  from  ophthalmia 

neonatorum  .  10 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve .  8 

Anisometropia .  1 

Chronic  iritis .  1 

Mild  conjunctivitis .  1 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis .  4 

Laryngitis  (reflex) .  1 

Trachoma  . . .' .  1 


55 


Attended  By 
by  Widwife  Physician 


Specific  iritis .  3 

Weak  eyes  following  measles  3 

Chalazion  on  upper  lid .  1 

Compound  hyperoptic  astig¬ 
matism  .  4 

Tubercular  keratitis .  1 

Syphilitic  ulcer  on  co  nes...  1 

Sympathetic  inflammation 

(following  trauma) .  2 

Acute  conjunctivitis .  7 

Opacity  from  corneal  scars . .  2 

Defective  lenses .  1 

Anterior  staphyloma  (total 

blindness)  .  1 

Chronic  blepharitis  and  con¬ 
junctivitis  .  1 

Congenital  blindness .  1 

Dacryocystitis .  1 

Chronic  conjunctivitis .  1 

Blind  from  industry  injury . .  x 

-  190 

-  245 


Note — Of  80  cases  of  refractive  errors,  53  were 
in  children  of  school  age. 


Results  (infants) — 

Midwife  Phyi 

Discharged  afte" 

good  re- 

covery  . 

.  21  2 

Died  . 

.  0 

Blind  (partial) . . . . 

.  0 

In  one  case  referred  by  a  physician  one  eyej 
destroyed  when  case  was  referred. 

Midwife  Phyd 

Still  under  treatment .  11 

Results  (adults) — 

Discharged  after  good  re¬ 
covery  .  64 

Discharged  improved .  22 

Diagnosed  as  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  so .  16 

Referred  to  private  physi¬ 
cians  .  14 

Moved — unable  to  locate _  11 

Still  under  treatment .  63 

-  190 

Number  of  calls  made — 

On  patients . 1,073 

On  doctors  and  institutions . .  217 

On  midwives .  151 

On  health  boards .  80 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS 


From  Our  English  Contemporary 
“The  Blind” 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  “a  publica¬ 
tion  which  is  now  the  leading  one  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind.” 

From  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  from  the  time  it  was 
tirst  issued,  and  I  know  full  well  how  valuable 
it  has  proved  in  disseminating  information  re¬ 
specting  the  various  operations  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries.  I  re- 
grrt  very  much  that  the  large  financial  support 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  Blind  should  have  been  with¬ 
drawn,  but  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  kin¬ 
dred  organizations  to  render  every  assistance 
possible  in  keeping  this  valuable  periodical 
alive.  With  this  view  I  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  herewith  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  .$2.5.00,  which  was  gladly  appropri¬ 
ated  by  them  for  this  special  purpose,  together 
with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  The  Out- 
r.ooK  FOR  the  Blind  may  never  fail  to  receive 
the  support  it  so  richly  deserves. 

With  every  good  wish  for, its  prosperity  as 
well  as  for  its  Editor-in-chief,  I  am,  etc. 


From  Austria. 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  assure  you  that 
I  esteem  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
very  valuable  and  interesting.  I  very  much  re¬ 
gretted  the  discontinuation  of  The  Mentor,  and 
have  therefore  been  a  friend  of  your  publica¬ 
tion  since  its  foundation.  The  Outlook  is 
today  as  necessary  and  indispensable  as  our 
German  monthly  Blindenfreund.  For  us  in 
Europe  your  paper  is  the  best  way  to  learn 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Mell, 

Director,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Vienna. 

From  France  . 

We  have  received  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  since  it  was  first  published,  and  I  must 
say  that  we  find  it  extremely  interesting  and 
of  great  service  to  us,  as  it  is  to  everyone  who 
takes  interest  in  the  blind. 

M.  DE  La  Sizeranne, 

Secretary,  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  Paris. 

From  Australia 

I  think  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  in  print. 

A.  W.  Hendry, 

Manager,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
North  Adelaide. 
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